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Foreword 


THE immediate purpose back of the preparation of this bulletin was 
to gather material that would serve as a basis for discussion at the 1929 
meeting of the World Federation of Education Associations, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the section of that meeting dealing with the preparation 
of teachers for international good will. The ultimate purpose was to 
furnish an investigative study that would in its completion, encompass 
the present principles and practices underlying education for world 
friendship and understanding in the various nations of the world. From 
these individual national studies it was hoped that a composite state- 
ment of desirable principles and practices could be set forth that would 
represent a maximum of general and common agreement which might 
be interpreted as the world’s present-day consensus of opinion, both as 
to the proper principles that should guide the future education for good 
will and as to the present practices in this field which have the widest 
sanction among the nations of the world. 

It was the further hope that, on the basis of these findings, a second 
study might be made setting forth an acceptable procedure for general 
use in the teaching of international understanding and good will. 

The present bulletin, which is an analysis of the first part of this 
study, is based upon the returns from two countries only, the United 
States and Canada. There are some noticeable differences in the re- 
sponses from these two countries to certain portions of the question- 
naires used in the study. These differences result in limiting the number 
of principles and practices on which there is general agreement. It is 
natural to suppose that returns from other nations would further restrict 
the number of the principles and practices that would have general ap- 
plication. But, however much the numbers of such principles and prac- 
tices should be reduced thru the widening areas from which returns 
should ultimately be received, the residue of them should constitute a 
most desirable common basis upon which to build up procedures, that 
would have general world-wide sanction, in training for international 
good will in the various countries of the world. Additions to this basic 
material could then be made by individual nations, supplied to the degree 
that the peoples of those nations might see fit. 
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An Analysis of the Attitudes of American and 
Canadian Educators and Others toward a 
Program of Education for World Friend- 
ship and Understanding 


CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


THE World Federation of Education Associations was conceived 
during the period of our World War struggle by men and women whose 
vision was not limited by the present, but who looked far into the future 
in connection with every project dealing with human welfare. Following 
informal discussions by such educational statesmen, the first world con- 
ference was held in San Francisco in 1923. The second conference was 
held in Edinburgh in 1925 when a more elaborate constitution was de- 
veloped and the purposes of the association more clearly set forth. 

From the beginning, one of the main purposes of the association has 
been that of instilling in all mankind good will toward each other. It 
was recognized from the first, also, that this good will would have to be 
based upon a more adequate understanding than now exists. On the 
basis of this conviction, Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas, president 
of the World Federation of Education Associations, created a section of 
this association to discuss two questions: first, what teacher training 
institutions are doing to prepare teachers to teach world friendship and 
understanding; and, second, what materials and methods of instruction 
teachers in the classroom are using to attain this end with children. 

As a basis for this discussion, the chairman of this section prepared 
a questionnaire and sent it out to about a thousand representative heads 
of teacher training institutions and city superintendents of schools in an 
effort to gather information on the two points listed for discussion. In- 
formation used in the development of this questionnaire was obtained 
from two sources; (1) a survey of literature on the subject of education 
for world understanding; and (2) opinions and suggestions of approxi- 
mately one hundred individuals who responded to a request made for 
assistance in this study. The results from the returned questionnaires 
were mimeographed and copies of the findings and conclusions were in 
the hands of all who attended the sessions at the Toronto meeting of 
the World Federation of Education Associations in 1927. One outstand- 
ing conclusion reached on the basis of the information contained in the 
questionnaires and of the discussion that followed at the Toronto meet- 
ing was that there should be no conflict between patriotism for one’s 
country. which it was thought should be instilled, and a world-wide point 
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of view that would serve as a basis for international understanding and 
good will. It seemed to those who were present and interested in this 
subject that there could be allegiance to both of these ideals without 
weakening the allegiance to either one. 

The group expressed itself further as feeling that additional infor- 
mation should be sought on the whole question. It was agreed that it 
would be advisable to conduct a study in each one of the nations of the 
world somewhat similar to that which had been begun in connection with 
the schools of the United States. The chairman of the section was re- 
quested to continue the investigation. 

As a basis for this further study, the letters received in response to 
the first request for assistance were carefully analyzed and a new set of 
questionnaires was developed. Forms A, B, and C of this question- 
naire appear in the Appendix. Acknowledgment is due and is here 
made of the contribution of those who responded to the first request for 
assistance, and thereby provided the ideas incorporated in the general 
theses of Forms A and C, and in the further principles and suggested 
materials and devices appearing in Forms A and B. 

This bulletin is a report of the reactions of many individuals to the 
suggestions made in the questionnaires and was prepared with the fol- 
lowing purposes in view: 

1. The development of an underlying philosophy or set of principles 
governing an educational program for world understanding and world 
friendship in line with the thinking of school people of the United States 
and other nations, and of representative men and women of other pro- 
fessions. 

2. The development of principles governing the training of teachers 
with a view to enabling them to give effectively instruction which will 
lead to world understanding and world friendship on the part of children 
later to be in their charge. More specifically, the study would set up 
principles governing the administration of this work in teacher train- 
ing institutions, principles governing methods of instruction to be used 
in the training of the prospective teacher, and special materials and 
devices to be employed. 

3. The development in the elementary and secondary schools of a 
policy relating to the actual teaching of world understanding and world 
friendship, including principles governing the organization of the work 
and special materials and devices to be employed. 

A total of 5,695 Form A questionnaires were sent out. Of this num- 
ber, 430 were sent to Canada and 300 were sent to England. Lack of 
time and the difficulty of making proper contacts made difficult the 
extension of the study into countries other than the United States, and 
as a result, onty 10 replies were received from Canada and none from 
England. The number of questionnaires distributed in the United States 
was 4,965. The names used for the distribution of these were taken 
from the Educational Directory, published by the United States Bureau 
of Education.’ 


2 United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 1. 
Educational Directory: 1928. 
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The Form A questionnaires were first sent to 1,395 summer session 
directors, including directors of all summer sessions in colleges, univer- 
sities, and teacher training schools in the country, with the exception of 
the technical schools, and those whose 1928 summer sessions closed be- 
fore August 10. The latter were omitted since the questionnaires were 
not ready for distribution until late in the summer. 

Later questionnaires were sent to 617 college or university presi- 
dents, to 304 presidents of teacher training institutions, and to 552 heads 
of schools or departments of education. This included all of the men 
in these three groups in the country except a few who had already re- 
ceived questionnaires in the capacity of summer session directors. 

A third list included all state superintendents and directors of school 
systems in the insular possessions of the United States. 

The 457 city superintendents to whom questionnaires were sent were 
chosen at random from among those representing the larger cities of 
the country. A few were selected from each page of the directory and 
to each were sent three copies of the questionnaire with the request that 
the superintendent fill out one himself and give the other two to mem- 
bers of his administrative or supervisory staff to be filled out. This 
meant the distribution of 1,311 questionnaires. 

As many as 730 county superintendents, selected at random from 
all sections of the country, were also sent the Form A questionnaires. 

In all, a total of 5,695 Form A questionnaires were distributed and 
450 were returned. 

A total of 2,239 Form B questionnaires were sent out. Of this 
number, 500 were sent to England, none of which were returned, and 
530 were sent to Canada, 94 of which were returned.’ A relatively large 
per cent of those sent to Canada were returned. One individual there 
held himself responsible for 100 of the copies and returned 90 of them. 

An attempt was made to send the Form B questionnaires to public 
school teachers in the United States whose names were listed in state 
school directories. As directories were available for only 26 states, it 
was impossible to use this method consistently in distributing question- 
naires thruout the country. In each of the states whose directories were 
available, 25 to 30 names were chosen at random. A total of 684 Form B 
questionnaires were sent out in this way. In each of the 22 states whose 
directories were not available, the names of approximately 8 county 
superintendents were chosen at random, not including any of those to 
whom Form A questionnaires had been sent, and to each of these, 3 
questionnaires were sent with the request that they be distributed to 
teachers in the public schools. A total of 525 questionnaires were sent 
out in this way. 

In all, 2,239 Form B questionnaires were distributed and 174 were 
returned. 

A total of 2,029 Form C questionnaires were sent out. These were 


sent to business men and to professional men outside of the field of edu- 
cation. 


*See page 8. 
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In order to obtain names of leading business and professional men 
in the country, letters were sent to Chamber of Commerce secretaries in 
all cities in the United States with a population in excess of 30,000 
requesting the names, professions, and addresses of ten such men in 
their cities. The letter explained the nature of the study being under- 
taken and a questionnaire was enclosed with the request that the secre- 
tary fill it out and return it. The number of these letters sent out 
was 202. The number of questionnaires sent out to people whose names 
were secured thru this source, including the 202 Chamber of Commerce 
secretaries, was 890. 

An additional list of 1,139 names was obtained from Who’s Who in 
America and questionnaires were sent to these persons. 

In all, 2,029 Form C questionnaires were sent out and 200 were 
returned. 

The relatively low per cent of returns on the questionnaires is, no 
doubt, due largely to the fact that any careful response required con- 
siderable expenditure of time and much thought on a problem contain- 
ing many familiar elements, but so set up as to be almost entirely new. 
Under such conditions it is safe to assume that replies represent the 
opinions of those whose reactions to the suggestions, favorable or other- 
wise, were sufficiently strong to warrant an expenditure of time and 
energy not usually given to answering questionnaires. 

The 450 Form A questionnaires returned included replies from 40 
college and university presidents, 19 college deans and miscellaneous 
administrative otficers, 45 heads of departments or schools of education, 
57 professors of education, 33 professors of the social sciences, 28 col- 
lege and university instructors not otherwise classified, 31 presidents 
and directors of normal schools and teachers colleges, 70 superintendents 
of public school systems, 11 state department officials, 10 elementary 
principals and supervisors, 41 high school principals, 35 high school 
teachers, 20 individuals holding specialized positions in the elementary 
or secondary schools, and 10 educational leaders of Canada. 

The Form B questionnaires used included replies from 12 superin- 
tendents of city school systems, 50 high school principals, 18 teachers 
and miscellaneous employees in elementary® and secondary schools, and 
94 Canadian teachers and administrators. 

Form C questionnaires were returned by representatives of 20 oc- 
cupations outside the field of education. A total of 200 replies was 
distributed as follows: 31 ministers and other church workers; 26 news- 
paper publishers, reporters, or writers; 17 scientists; 15 doctors, sur- 
geons, or dentists; 12 secretaries of Chambers of Commerce; 11 club 
workers; 11 lawyers; 10 business executives; 8 manufacturers; 8 bankers; 
7 architects and contractors; 7 engineers; 6 librarians; 5 government 
officials; 3 managers of teachers’ agencies; 2 Y.M.C.A. directors; 1 
clerk; 1 merchant; 1 insurance man; 1 person who had retired from 
business; and 17 classified in the miscellaneous group. 

‘Phe term “dementary school,” as it is used in this bulletin, has reference to schools 
for children ranging from six to fourteen years of age. The term “secondary school”’ 
sefers to schools for children ranging from fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
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Form C contains the sixteen general theses practically as given on 
Form A. Consequently, it was possible to bring the replies of 658 men 
and women representing 14 educational groups and 21 additional occu- 
pations to bear upon an interpretation of this division of the work. On 
the remaining divisions of Form A there were available 450 replies 
from school people of Canada and the United States, while for each divi- 
sion of Form B, 174 replies were returned in time to be included in the 
study. 

In terms of number of replies and of representativeness, the writers 
are of the opinion that the questionnaires returned present a fairly re- 
liable picture of the attitude of American educators and of business 
and other professional people toward an educational program for world 
understanding and international good will. 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe, as was suggested previously, 
that the set-up of the questionnaires was such as to elicit responses from 
as large a proportion of those who are radically opposed to the proposals 
made as of those in accord with them. 

A more serious limitation than the possible lack of representative- 
ness suggested in the above paragraphs is the fact that a study that 
has for its subject a problem that is international in its scope has been 
restricted wholly to America and largely to the United States. The 
original plan called for an extension of the study to all nations and an 
effort was made to secure codperation in Canada, England, Japan, and 
Mexico. Lack of time prevented further efforts to make contacts in 
other countries and was, in a large measure, responsible for the failure 
to extend the study into three of the nations with which contacts were 
made. In Canada the writers were fortunate enough to secure the co- 
dperation of individuals who took upon themselves the responsibility of 
distributing, collecting, and returning the questionnaires. In this way 
the reaction of certain Canadian educators has been secured toward 
this problem of training for world friendship and understanding. 

It is to be regretted that limited time and the extreme difficulty of 
making proper contacts has resulted in the restriction of the study to 
America, and it is the hope of the writers that it may be possible in 
the near future for the investigation to be extended to all nations; or 
better, perhaps, in lieu thereof, that other studies be made along the 
same line, but of a nature particularly adaptable to conditions in the 
countries in which they are undertaken. 

Still another limitation of the study is the fact that all conclusions 
are based on opinion as revealed by the responses to the questionnaires— 
majority opinion in every case. Opinions rather than determined facts 
do not, perhaps, form the most desirable basis for the dévelopment of 
a program such as is herein contemplated, more particularly since the 
problem is one on which majority thinking may not necessarily repre- 
sent right thinking. Before we can be sure of ourselves on the many 
issues suggested in the questionnaires, further investigation, largely in 
the form of controlled experiments, will be necessary. The results 
of the questionnaire study, which are here presented, may well serve 
as a basis for such further study; and it is with the hope that it 
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will be turned to this service that it is presented. Beyond its value 
in this particular, however, is an indirect service rendered by the ques- 
tionnaire which, tho so often cast aside, yet made thousands keenly 
aware of the program which the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations has under way, and started them thinking more seriously on 
problems hitherto given too little consideration. 

Chapter II of the study presents the results of the analysis of the 
replies to the Form A questionnaire, which had for its purpose the 
development of the general philosophy or set of principles underlying 
the promotion of world friendship and international understanding thru 
the schools. Chapter III treats more specifically the problem as it re- 
lates to the teacher training institutions; the principles governing the 
administration of the work; the principles relating to methods of in- 
struction to be employed, and the special materials and devices to be 
used. Chapter IV considers problems of organization and method as 
they relate to the actual process of instruction in the elementary and 
secondary schools. It also includes a discussion of the special methods 
and devices now being employed in such instruction. Chapter V con- 
tains the general conclusions, and in the Appendix appear the question- 
naires and such statistical data as could not be effectively presented in 
the body of the report. 

All statistical procedures that would in any way complicate the 
reading of the study, for those not completely familiar with the English 
language or for those not acquainted with the application of statistics 
to education, have been purposely omitted. Such omissions are, in the 
minds of the writers, justified in the presentation of a study that is 
essentially international in scope. 











CHAPTER II 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOLS IN A PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


THE reactions of more than six hundred men and women of the 
United States and Canada toward sixteen general theses form the 
basis for this section of the study. These theses form the first division 
of the Form A questionnaire, and with one minor variation make up 
Form C. As was suggested in the Foreword, the sixteen theses are the 
outgrowth of a study of current literature on the subject and of sug- 
gestions and comments contained in letters written by those codéperating 
in the preliminary study presented at Toronto. Principles advanced in 
these original communications were analyzed, classified, and, in many 
cases, reworded. Before these were put in final form, the opinions of 
several competent individuals were sought relative to their wording, 
the extent to which they covered the major phases of the problem, and 
the sequence in which they might best be presented. 

While recognizing the possibility that to many readers these theses 
might assume the character of peace propaganda, the writers chose to 
state each in a form strongly positive in order to insure reaction of a 
definite nature, rather than run the risk of passive reading and indiffer- 
ent replies. .As stated in the questionnaires the theses seem to repre- 
sent the work of one thoroly convinced of the propriety of the schools’ 
participation in the general movement for world understanding, and 
likewise of the ultimate success of such participation. Such was, of 
course, not the case. Results equally sound could probably have been 
secured had each thesis been stated negatively in relation to its sound- 
ness as a part of a program for world understanding. Convinced that 
there is at least more good than bad in such a program, but with few 
or_no convictions as to the soundness of particular theses, the writers 
chose to use the positive rather than the negative statement of each 
principle. 

With these explanations the sixteen theses are presented as they 
appear in Division I of Form A. Form C, developed later, presents the 
same series with a single minor change—the substitution of “an” for 
“the really” in Thesis 1. This change was made as a result of an 
analysis of replies to Form A. 


GENERAL THESES 


1. The really important task before the world today is 
the creation of a new state of mind which will transcend na- 
tional boundaries. 

2. Double loyalty, that is, loyalty at the same time to both 
the nation and to mankind as a whole, should not be a more 
difficult concept to grasp and hold than is the concept of loyalty 
-to both city and nation or the concept of loyalty to both family 
and city. 
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3. It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, 
world understanding and international-mindedness without loss 
of national interest and loyalty. 

4. Such world understanding and international-mindedness 
on the part of individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts 
of any or all institutions of modern society. 

5. This same world-mindedness is largely intellectual and 
must be based upon knowledge rather than upon sentimentality. 

6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations 
this knowledge must be translated into new modes of conduct 
on the part of the individuals composing these nations. 

7. It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations 
for the promotion of peace can succeed only when formulated 
or established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing among the peoples represented. 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an ex- 
tended conception of citizenship rather than a super-govern- 
ment with its consequent minimizing of national importance. 

9. It follows from the above that there is no real con- 
flict between the idea of genuine national patriotism and that 
of internationalism. 

10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their 
origin deep down in the early life of the individual, and can, 
therefore, be avoided or eradicated by a program of guidance 
which begins early and continues throughout the formative 
period of the individual. 

11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of 
the earth will in a large measure overcome the obstacle of 
religious denominationalism. 

12. Education as provided by the schools and their many 
coéperating agencies may be a slow process by which to produce 
changes in civilization, but it is the only sure and permanent 
one. 

13. It is possible for the schools of the nations, with the 
assistance of other service agencies, to produce a friendly world 
if they will to do so. 

14. If children are to receive such instruction as will make 
them a part of a generation possessed of an international con- 
science and an international morality, they must be guided by 
teachers as ably trained in the command of these concepts as 
the best efforts of our teacher training institutions can produce. 

15. If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher 
training institutions the task of developing courses and methods 
of instruction which will enable prospective teachers to meet 
properly the demands made of them in the training of children 
in international understanding. 

16. On the basis of world understanding developed through 
the schools, we can create a machinery which in time of crisis 
will mobilize the world’s opinion for peace. 


Table I provides a percentage distribution of the attitudes of 450 
educators of the United States and Canada toward each of the sixteen 


theses. 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 450 EDu- 
CATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA TOWARD SIXTEEN GEN- 
ERAL THESES RELATING TO EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 




















Not | Suggested | 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and | No 
as Stated | as Stated Comment Response 

ena a. - is toa Ee 
bi ustiavetecant 73.8 i Bae | 4.9 
Se Pere 77.1 6.3 13.8 2.8 
3. 81.1 6 | 13.1 2.2 
4. 93.7 2 3.2 2.9 
5 68.4 | 2.0 | 24.4 5.3 
_ Sa ee 80.9 S.2 9.3 8.7 
Wee eee nd en 86.2 1.8 7.1 4.9 
doc kee 82.1 Y San ior 7.1 
cen rere 82.3 3.6 8.6 5.5 
Se er ees ee 68.7 2.9 20.6 7.8 
_, EE eee 57.1 12.0 17.5 13.4 
12. 74.7 2.7 18.5 4.2 
a ae Saree ee 71.3 3.1 18.3 7.3 
14 89.2 2 5.5 3.3 
15..... nau 83.7 9 8.5 6.8 
Mis avindkandsk nen 62.6 2.5 23.5 11.4 


Thesis 1 was marked “acceptable” without further comment on 
73.8 per cent of the replies. Of the replies, 1.3 per cent were marked 
“not acceptable” without additional comment. Criticism in the form of 
a new thesis or suggested changes made up 20.0 per cent of the total, 
and in 4.9 per cent of the cases no response was made to Thesis 1. Data 
for the remaining fifteen theses should be similarly read. 

Table II shows the distribution of the replies of 200 business and 
professional men and women other than educators to the same theses 
as incorporated in Form C, except for the minor change in Thesis 1 
previously referred to. The occupations represented by this group were 
listed in Chapter I. Data of Table II should be interpreted in the 
same way as those in Table I. 

The many comments, criticisms, and suggested revisions equal and, 
perhaps, surpass in value the statistical returns on the theses. In the 
following pages each thesis is considered separately in the light of the 
statistical data relating to it and in relation to these comments, crit- 
icisms, and revisions. 

Thesis 1 


The really important task before the world today is the 
creation of a new state of mind which will transcend national 
boundaries. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 200 BuSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN OF THE UNITED STATES TOWARD SIXx- 
TEEN GENERAL THESES RELATING TO EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIEND- 

















SHIP 
Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 
a 82.0 1.0 7.0 4 10.0 
2 76.5 2.0 11.5 10.0 
3 76.5 3.5 10.5 9.5 
4.. 83.0 2.0 6.5 8.5 
5 67.5 1.0 21.5 10.0 
eee 73.0 3.5 10.5 13.0 
» RE a ear 83.5 1.5 8.5 6.5 
8 70.0 2.0 15.0 13.0 
eee 73.5 2.5 12.0 12.0 
10 69.0 2.5 18.5 10.0 
11 60.5 9.0 19.5 11.0 
12 58.5 1.0 31.5 9.0 
13 67 .0 3.0 19.0 11.0 
14 83.0 1.5 7.5 8.0 
15 77.5 1.5 11.0 10.0 
16 | 56.0 | 6.0 30.0 8.0 
| 








Reference to Tables I and II shows that, whereas 73.8 per cent 
of the “school’* group marked the thesis acceptable, 82 per cent of the 
“business and professional’? group made the same response. An ex- 
amination of comments and suggestions made by the former group indi- 
cates that the slight change made in the wording in Form C is respon- 
sible for the more favorable consideration. Had the thesis in Form A 
been stated as in Form C, the per cent of “acceptable” responses from 
the “school” group would probably have equaled or slightly exceeded 
that for the “business and professional” group, as it does for thirteen 
of the remaining fifteen theses. 

Suggestions and criticisms of Thesis 1 appear on 20 per cent of 
the replies from the “school” group and on 7 per cent of those from 
“business and professional” men. The major criticism of the former 
group is that the thesis is too strongly stated. More than 30 individuals 
suggest the substitution of “one” or “a” for “the really.” With this 
exception, the same note of criticism appears in the replies of both 
groups and may be briefly characterized as an expression of a desire 
that, while national boundaries should be transcended in the thinking 
of peoples, the boundaries themselves should continue to exist, and, 
while the attitude of mind should be such as not to be limited in its 
ais 1 Thruout the remainder of this section “school” is used to describe the group 


responding to the Form A questionnaire, and “business and professional’ to describe the 
group answering the Form C questionnaire. 
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sympathy by national boundaries, it should at the same time be thoroly 
loyal to its own national tradition. With the above two criticisms in 
mind and with the purpose of providing an interpretation of “new 
state of mind,” which in a few cases seemed somewhat objectionable, 
the following restatement of Thesis 1 is offered: 
An important task before the world today is the creation of 
a new state of mind, a state of mind which will permit an under- 
standing and appreciation of the character, attainments, and 


traditions of other peoples, and which will transcend national 
boundaries without seeking to destroy them. 


Thesis 2 


Double loyalty, that is, loyalty at the same time to both the 
nation and to mankind as a whole, should not be a more diffi- 
cult concept to grasp and hold than is the concept of loyalty to 
both city and nation or the concept of loyalty to both family and 
city. 


This thesis, as stated, was acceptable to 77.1 per cent of the 
“school” group and 76.5 per cent of those returning the Form C ques- 
tionnaires, while 6.3 per cent of the former and 2 per cent of the latter 
definitely regarded it as not acceptable. For the two groups the pro- 
portion of suggestions and comments was approximately the same. 

The chief criticisms of Thesis 2 are based on an objection to the 
use of the word “loyalty” in its customary meaning, and on a conviction 
on the part of several that, while the thesis suggests a desirable goal, 
it likewise represents one that is difficult or even impossible of attain- 
ment. 

“Loyalty” may possibly have a connotation which makes its use 
here somewhat unfortunate, surrounded as it is in the popular mind 
with belief in blind obedience, but at the same time it would seem to 
be as satisfactory as any other available word. More fundamental than 
the criticism of the word itself is the suggestion that the use of “double” 
as a modifier expresses a relationship between the two types of loyal- 
ty that is undesirable. “Double loyalty” suggests reactions of equal 
intensity, whereas there may be a hierarchy of loyalties, with loyalty 
to mankind similar to national loyalty, but by its very nature less in- 
tense. 

Several hold the opinion that loyalty at the same time to both the 
nation and to mankind as a whole is a more difficult concept to grasp 
and hold than is the second concept named in the thesis. This opinion 
is based on the belief that the basic experience for the first concept is 
usually lacking and in any case difficult to obtain. Manhood as a whole 
is more unknown than one’s nation, less clearly defined, more vast, and 
more incomprehensible, and this new concept of loyalty may be more 
difficult to grasp and to hold in proportion as it is a wider concept. 
Nevertheless, efforts towards its attainment must not be governed by 
difficulties involved. The price of advancement in civilization is that 
of adjusting to the more difficult, and in this particular case the ob- 
stacles are probably not so great as to make impossible the ultimate 
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acquisition, on the part of at least a majority of men and women, of 
this larger concept. 
Recognition of the comments and criticisms offered prompts the 
following restatement of Thesis 2. 
Loyalty to both the nation and to mankind is a concept 
similar to that of loyalty to both city and nation and, while it 


may be somewhat more difficult to grasp and hold, it is equally 
desirable and not unattainable. 


Thesis 3 


It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, world 
understanding and international-mindedness without loss of na- 
tional interest and loyalty. 


Of those returning Form A questionnaires, 81.1 per cent marked 
this thesis acceptable and 76.5 per cent of the Form C questionnaires re- 
turned likewise had this thesis marked acceptable. As stated, the thesis 
was not acceptable to 3.6 per cent of the “school” group and to 3.5 per 
cent of the “business and professional” group. Comments were made 
by 13.1 per cent of the former while 10.5 per cent of the latter had 
suggestions to offer. 

Apparently there is a feeling among those who offered criticism 
of this thesis that, while it suggests a highly desirable undertaking, 
it sets up an objective that may never be attained and one that, under 
any condition, will require years of patient labor for its achievement. 
Here again it must be said that the soundness of the principle must not 
be confused with the difficulties involved in its application. 

“International-mindedness” would seem to be an objectionable term 
to a few who probably see in it a suggestion of allegiance to a world 
state as opposed to national fealty. 

There is the further suggestion that certain losses to our national 
interest and loyalty might even be desirable, and that significance 
should be attached only to those elements of national patriotism that 
are genuinely worthy. 

In the light of these criticisms it seems fair to assume that Thesis 
3 would, perhaps, have been acceptable to a still larger per cent of both 
groups if stated as follows: 

It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, world 


understanding and good will without loss of any quality really 
essential to a desirable national citizenship. 


Thesis 4 


Such world understanding and international-mindedness on 
the part of individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts 
of any or all institutions of modern society. 


There is apparently less opposition to this thesis as stated than to 
any other of the group of sixteen. On 93.7 per cent of the replies to 
the Form A questionnaire this thesis was marked acceptable, while in 
the case of Form C 83 per cent of the replies were similarly marked. 

The few who commented on this thesis would qualify it in only one 
or two particulars. There was again some slight objection to the term 
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“international-mindedness” and also a feeling that only such institu- 
tions as are by their nature capable and worthy of participation in such 
an enterprise should be considered. Slight changes in line with these 
suggestions would result in the following wording of the thesis: 
Such world understanding and good will on the part of indi- 
viduals is an objective worthy the best efforts of all institutions 


of modern society that are by their nature fitted to share in the 
undertaking. 


Thesis 5 


This same world-mindedness is largely intellectual and must 
be based upon knowledge rather than upon sentimentality. 


In this thesis appears the first element that met with considerable 
opposition. The per cent of acceptable responses from the “school” 
group is as low as 68.4 per cent and for the “business and professional” 
group 67.5 per cent. While a very small per cent of either group chose 
to mark the thesis not acceptable, more than 20 per cent in each case 
recommended some change. 

There is much unity in the comments made, practically all em- 
phasizing the fact that, while the intellect is important, the emotions 
cannot be ignored. While agreeing that sentimentality is undesirable, 


_ they would not so regard sentiment and real emotion. Typical com- 


ments will, perhaps, best explain the nature of the criticism. 


“World-mindedness must be based both on knowledge and 
a In this field knowledge without sentiment would be 
utile.” 


“World-mindedness is in a large measure dependent upon 
knowledge but demands also right attitudes and the develop- 
ment, not of sentimentality, but of right sentiments and ideals.” 


“This same world-mindedness is largely intellectual, but 
must also be energized by emotion and sentiment.” 


The large number of criticisms and the oneness of their nature 
warrants recognition of the point at issue. Consequently, in the new 
thesis written below, more emphasis is placed on the emotional factor. 


This world-mindedness i§ largely intellectual, and must be 
based on knowledge, and energized by emotion and sentiment. 


Thesis 6 


To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations this 
knowledge must be translated into new modes of conduct on 
the part of individuals composing these nations. 


There is evidence that this thesis answers, in part at least, the 
criticism of the preceding one, since it recognizes the importance of 
attitudes and conduct as opposed to knowledge alone. Thesis 6 was 
marked acceptable by 80.9 per cent of those returning Form A question- 
naires and by 73 per cent of those returning Form C. Only 3.5 per 
cent of the latter group considered the thesis not acceptable, while 10.5 
per cent offered comments or criticism. Slightly more than 1 per cent 
of the “school” group marked this thesis not acceptable, while an 
additional 9.3 per cent offered suggestions for rewording it. 
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The emphasis placed on the emotional factor in the preceding thesis 
is again included in Thesis 6, which takes cognizance of many of the 
comments made relative to the point, and leaves for consideration only 
a single additional suggestion. Two or three who made comments saw 
a special need for the new attitudes and new modes of conduct on the 
part of our leaders who are responsible for international policies and 
political relationships. While intelligent leadership might be assumed 
in a nation of understanding people, it is as well, perhaps, that some 
special attention be called to this point. Consequently, the need for 
special training for leadership has been given consideration in the re- 
statement of the thesis. 

To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations 
this knowledge and sentiment must be translated into new 
modes of conduct on the part of all individuals composing these 


nations, including those who are to determine international 
policies and relationships. 


Thesis 7 


It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations for 
the promotion of peace can succeed only when formulated or 
established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic understand- 
ing among the peoples represented. 


This thesis is apparently acceptable to a relatively large proportion 


of all those codperating in the study. Of the responses to this thesis, 
as it appeared in the Form A questionnaires, 86.2 per cent rate it as 
acceptable as stated, while the returns on Form C show similar answers 
in 83.5 per cent of the cases. Less than 2 per cent of either group con- 
sidered the thesis wholly unacceptable, while the per cents of those 
offering suggestions for changes are 7.1-per cent and 8.5 per cent 
respectively for the “school” and “business and professional” groups. 

Nothing in the comments made suggests any marked opposition to 
the general principle here advocated. For the most part the comments 
stress the fact that treaties and agreements have met with a certain 
measure of success, tho we are still lacking the thoro and sympathetic 
understanding which the thesis suggests is essential. Recognition of 
this point suggests, however, that we qualify the wording of the thesis 
rather than ignore the fundamental fact which it recognizes. Treaties, 
agreements, and organizations for the promotion of peace will probably 
never achieve absolute success, since all success is relative, but it is only 
fair to assume that the chances for a large measure of success are in- 
creased in proportion as the peoples represented have knowledge of the 
traditions, customs, and ideals of other nations. The addition of the 
single word, “best,” would seem to be the only change necessary to 
insure almost complete acceptance of this thesis on the part of the in- 
dividuals coéperating in the study. 


It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations for 
the promotion of peace can best succeed only when formulated 
or established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing among the peoples represented. 
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Thesis 8 


Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an extended 
conception of citizenship rather than a super-government with 
its consequent minimizing of national importance. 


This thesis provoked considerable comment on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of business and of the professions other than teaching. 
Approximately 15 per cent of this group offered some criticism of the 
principle here set forth, while 70 per cent considered it acceptable as 
stated. In only 2 per cent of the cases was the thesis marked not ac- 
ceptable without further comment. Suggestions appear on 9 per cent 
of the replies to the question as it appeared in Form A; 82.1 per cent 
were marked acceptable; and 1.8 per cent, not acceptable. 

Comments on this thesis are both interesting and enlightening, since 
they represent two extremes in the thinking of the American people. 
On the one hand are those who have only praise for the manner in 
which the idea has been worded. For them, it answers objections to 
preceding theses which seemed to imply a certain sacrifice of national 
loyalty. Their attitude is illustrated by such comments as follow: 
“The thesis is acceptable as a definition of what internationalism should 
be as I see it;’” “Emphatically—consequently my objection to No. 2;” 
“H. G. Wells to the contrary;” “Very important thesis;” “Absolutely.” 
Clearly the idea of a super-government has, at present, no appeal for 
these individuals. 

Advocacy of the opposite idea, tho less emphatically expressed, ap- 
pears even more frequently than the idea discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. To this second group there is nothing obnoxious in the idea 
of a super-organization for the promotion of peace, even when described 
as a “super-government.” Rather do they feel that some larger social 
organization is necessary to the successful extension of citizenship ad- 
vocated by the thesis, and that it may well be developed and put into 
operation without any serious minimizing of national importance. Typi- 


cal expressions of this idea, taken from the comments on the thesis, 
follow: 


“There must be some substance for the conception before 
average minds can grasp it.” 


“There must be social organization adequate to make such 
internationalism effective.” 


“Why assume that a world state would minimize the nation 
unduly ?” 


“Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an extended 
conception of citizenship which is supported by a super-govern- 
ment whose powers and duties parallel the concept in question.” 


“Internationalism does not lessen national importance or 
weaken the right of citizenship; it enlarges the national life by 
assigning the relation of the part to the whole. It entails a new 
oe institution, for which super-government is an unhappy 
title.” 


“The League of Nations and the World Court seem to repre- 
sent practical means of international coéperation.” 
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Unquestionably the point of view illustrated by these comments 
deserves consideration. However, a change in the thesis which would 
recognize the immediate need for international machinery in the form 
of a super-government would bring upon it the condemnation, not only 
of the group who have commented favorably, but likewise of the large 
majority who marked the thesis acceptable without further comment. 
In view of this fact it seems best to recognize the importance of these 
contributions, and at the same time offer the thesis as originally stated. 
Such action is further justified by the fact that the point in question is 
indirectly given consideration in Thesis 2. 

Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an extended 


conception of citizenship rather than a super-government with 
its consequent minimizing of national importance. 


Thesis 9 


It follows from the above that there is no real conflict be- 
tween the idea of genuine national patriotism and that of inter- 
nationalism. 


This thesis was marked acceptable by the “school” group and the 
“business and professional” group in 82.3 per cent and 73.5 per cent of 
the cases respectively. Of the former, 3.6 per cent marked it as not 
acceptable while 2.5 per cent of the latter group gave it a like rating. 
Comments were included in 8.6 per cent of the replies of the “school” 
group and in 12 per cent of the replies of the “business and professional” 
group. 

Comments on this thesis practically all relate to the use of the 
terms “patriotism” and “internationalism,” especially the former. A\l- 
most all objection to the principle would be eliminated if, for these 
terms, we should substitute others with more desirable connotations, 
or provide acceptable definitions for them. Effort in either direction 
is, however, subject to criticism, since we cannot be sure what inter- 
pretation was placed upon these words by the majority who recognized 
the thesis as acceptable in its original wording. No one should wish 
to belittle national patriotism if by such is meant a sane love of country 
which has for its chief element the desire that the nation lead in service 
to humanity. Nor does it seem probable that internationalism would 
invite any great amount of criticism if judged in the light of the inter- 
pretation offered in the preceding thesis. Consequently, while recogniz- 
ing that no statement of the principle involved could possibly meet with 


universal approval, the writers have sought to portray somewhat more. 


accurately the thinking of those who have coéperated in the study by 
changing the thesis to read as follows: 


It follows that there should be no real conflict between sane 
love of country and internationalism as defined in the preceding 
thesis. 

Thesis 10 


Racial and national prejudices probably have their origin 
deep down in the early life of the individual, and can, therefore, 
be avoided or eradicated by a program of guidance which begins 
early and continues throughout the formative period of the 
individual. 
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This thesis was less favorably received than any of the preceding 
ones with the exception of Thesis 5. The per cent of acceptable re- 
sponses falls as low as 68.7 per cent for the “school” group and 69 per 
cent for the “business and professional” group. Less than 3 per cent 
in either group classified it as completely unacceptable, but approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in each case offered some criticism. 

So diversified are the comments on this thesis that any careful 
consideration of all points of view expressed seems impossible in the 
limits of this report. There appears to be some doubt as to whether 
racial and national prejudices do actually originate in early life, while 
an assumption that they do by no means offers assurance to all that 
they can be avoided or eradicated thru education. These suggestions 
are of special importance since they imply a fundamental error in the 
whole philosophy advocated by the general theses. Any serious effort 
on the part of the schools to set up a program that looks to the ulti- 
mate provision of peace thru world understanding and sympathy would 
logically grow out of a belief that undesirable attitudes are acquired 
early enough in life that formal education may not be wholly ineffective 
in preventing or eradicating them. If all such attitudes represent acqui- 
sitions of adult life, there is clearly little need for the type of educational 
program here suggested for the elementary and secondary schools. In- 
stead, the task would be one of providing a program of adult education, 
which, tho unquestionably important, has received no consideration in the 
development of this study. Faith in such a program as the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations has set for itself must rest not only on 
the assumption that the problem is largely one of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, but also on a sincere hope, if not a belief, that such 
guidance as the schools may provide will go a long way in preventing 
and eradicating the racial and national prejudices which at present 
stand in the way of any really successful program for world peace. 
Clearly, we cannot, within a single generation, demonstrate the sound- 
ness of these assumptions with the facilities for experiment and in- 
vestigation now available. Rather must we build on faith, recognizing 
the possibilities for success, and bending every effort to the accumula- 
tion of such facts as will prevent us from going completely astray and 
such facts as will enable us later to correct those errors that may have 
grown out of assumptions not wholly sound. 

While Thesis 10 is too vital to be eliminated, it may, perhaps, be 
altered somewhat without loss of value. With a view to meeting at 
least a part of the criticisms offered, the writers suggest the following 
rewording: 

Racial and national prejudices probably have their origin 

in part deep down in the early life of the individual, and can, 

therefore, to some extent be avoided or mitigated by a program 


of guidance which begins early and continues throughout the 
formative period of the individual. 


Thesis 11 


An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the 
earth will in a large measure overcome the obstacle of religious 
denominationalism. 
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Here again is presented a principle, the soundness of which is ques- 
tioned by many. Of special interest is the fact that this thesis is the 
only one of the group of sixteen that is significantly more acceptable to 
the representatives of business and the professions than to the “school” 
group. For the former the per cent of acceptable responses is 60.5, 
and for the latter 57.1. Moreover, 12 per cent of the “school” group 
marked it as not acceptable, and 17.5 per cent offered some criticism, 
while for the “business and professional” group the “not acceptable” 
responses make up 9 per cent of the total and the comments and crit- 
icisms, 19.5 per cent. 

Among the comments on practically every thesis preceding this 
have appeared a few references to the importance of the church in such 
a program as is contemplated. Certain among these few would base 
the solution of the whole problem of world peace on the acceptance and 
practice of the principles of the Christian religion by the peoples of 
all nations. A brotherhood of man, founded on the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, is to them the desirable form of internationalism. For these 
individuals Thesis 11 has a particular appeal, and from them it elicited 
such comments as: “one of the most important items,” and “fine.” On 
the other hand we have the group who, while recognizing the power 
of the church, consider the above reference to the question of religion 
as irrelevent, and suggest that it be omitted. This attitude is illustrated 
in the following comments: 


“I would omit this. It is a digression and is not the whole 
truth. A contact with and an understanding of the people them- 
selves is more essential than a knowledge of their religion.” 


“I would omit this thesis.” 
“The religious difficulty is not markedly international.” 


“Not so important.” 


Representative of a middle ground are the comments of those who 
recognize the importance of the religious element, but who question 
the feasibility of such an undertaking, or object to the specific state- 
ment of the principle as here worded. 

It is suggested that, whereas this statement assumes that religion 
lies in the field of the intellect, religion in reality lies almost wholly in 
the field of the emotions. Here, again, we would recognize that under- 
standing and knowledge must be energized by emotion, and that the 
final test will appear in the conduct of the individual as he responds to 
his emotions under the guidance of his knowledge. 

Many would question whether religious denominationalism itself 
presents any serious obstacle to world understanding and international 
good will. The real religious obstacles are, in their opinion, sectarian- 
ism, bigotry, and intolerance. 

While there appears to be some justice in the suggestion that Thesis 
11 is irrelevant, there is likewise reason for believing that religion, as 
a factor in the promotion of world understanding, should not be entirely 
omitted from consideration in the development of an educational pro- 
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gram such as is here contemplated. Consequently, the thesis is retained, 
but is so worded as to answer the criticisms of those who would substi- 
tute other terms for “denominationalism,” and of those who recognize 
the thesis as right in its purpose but extremely difficult in its applica- 
tion. 

An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the 


earth should in some measure overcome the obstacles of religious 
sectarianism, intolerance, and bigotry. 


Thesis 12 


Education as provided by the schools and their many co- 
operating agencies may be a slow process by which to produce 
changes in civilization, but it is the only sure and permanent 
one. 


As might have been expected, this statement, which so arbitrarily 
places on the schools the major responsibility for the production of 
those changes in civilization which will ultimately make possible world 
friendship, called forth an unusually large number of comments. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the “business and professional” men to whom 
the Form C questionnaire was sent. Approximately 31 per cent suggest 
some change in the thesis or offer criticism, while only 58.5 per cent 
considered it as acceptable as stated. On the other hand it is en- 
couraging to note that only 1 per cent of this group marked the thesis 
not acceptable, without some justification for their attitude. Repre- 
sentative school people of the United States are naturally less skeptical 
of the ability of our educational institutions to carry a major part of 
the responsibility. Approximately three-fourths of this group marked 
the thesis acceptable; 2.7 per cent, not acceptable; and 18.5 per cent 
offered comments and suggestions for changes. 

Criticisms fall for the most part under two heads. Many ask as- 
surance that, in the interpretation of this principle, “codperative agen- 
cies” include all possible means for education not directly aligned with 
the organized school system. Prominent among those cited as of ex- 
treme importance for effecting permanent changes are the church, the 
press, governmental institutions, the home, and the theater. 

The second major criticism is to the effect that the principle is 
too strongly stated. This attitude is not surprising, since a special 
effort was made to give each thesis sufficient positiveness to insure 
genuine reaction on the part of those coéperating. On the basis of the 
many opinions expressed, it is now possible to eliminate the most ob- 
jectionable superlatives and to reword the thesis so as to make it more 
truthfully portray the attitude of those represented relative to the power 
of educational agencies for the production of desirable changes in civil- 
ization. Recognition of the two major criticisms briefly outlined above 
suggests the following restatement of the thesis. 

Education, as provided by the schools and supplemented by 

all such coéperating agencies as the church, press, government, 

home, etc., may be a slow process by which to produce socially 


desirable changes in civilization, but it is probably the most 
sure and permanent one. 
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Thesis 13 


It is possible for the schools of the nations, with the as- 
sistance of other service agencies, to produce a friendly world 
if they will to do so. 


This thesis is of the nature of a special application to the problem 
of world friendship of the principle advocated in the preceding one; 
and, like it, draws criticism chiefly on the grounds that it is too strongly 
stated. Of the “school” group, 71.3 per cent consider it acceptable as 
stated, while only 67 per cent of the “business and professional” group 
take the same attitude. Approximately 3 per cent of each group marked 
the thesis not acceptable as stated, while nearly one-fifth in each case 
stated their objections in writing or offered suggestions for a different 
statement of the thesis. 

Comments are varied, but in general they cover two or three atti- 
tudes best illustrated ‘by the following selected quotations: 

“Here is the root of the whole matter.” 


“I am not sure this can be done, but it seems the best 
method.” 


“If due allowance js made for the slow operating influences 
of education.” 


“This is sound. It is possible for the schools to assist 
vitally.” 


“It is possible for the schools of the nations, with the as- 
sistance of other service agencies, to do much toward producing 
a friendly world if they will to do so.” 

“This will be accomplished more by the avoidance of the 
development of unreasonable prejudices than by the formation 
of positive and clear concepts of internationalism.” 


“This thesis neglects the fact that education has never 
succeeded in shaping society at will.” 


“Other service agencies should be closely defined; otherwise 
the statement is meaningless.” 


In the light of the statistical returns and the suggestions offered 
in the above typical comments the following restatement of the thesis 
is suggested: 

It is possible for the schools of the nations, working with 
such other agencies as the church, the press, the home, and 


governmental institutions, to go far toward producing a friendly 
world if they will to do so. 


Thesis 14 


If children are to receive such instruction as will make them 
a part of a generation possessed of an international conscience 
and an international morality, they must be guided by teachers 
as ably trained in the command of these concepts as the best 
efforts of our teacher training institutions can produce. 


Little opposition is expressed to the principle herein advocated. 
Comments are relatively few and relate to minor changes in wording. 
As stated the thesis was acceptable to 89.2 per cent of the “school” 
group and 83 per cent of the representatives of other occupations. 
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To a few the task suggested is a futile one. On the other hand 
the majority of those commenting would regard the thesis favorably 
if altered in such a way as to eliminate what they consider the unde- 
sirable connotations of “international conscience” and “international 
morality.” While there is, perhaps, some justification for the opposi- 
tion to these terms, the extent to which the thesis was accepted without 
comment suggests that it be retained in the original wording. 


If children are to receive such instruction as will make 
them a part of a generation possessed of an international con- 
science and an international morality, they must be guided by 
teachers as ably trained in the command of these concepts as 
the best efforts of our teacher training institutions can produce. 


Thesis 15 


If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher train- 
ing institutions the task of developing courses and methods of 
instruction which will enable prospective teachers to meet prop- 
erly the demands made of them in the training of children in 
international understanding. 


Thesis 15 was marked acceptable by 83.7 per cent of the “school” 
group and 77.5 per cent of the “business and professional” group. Of the 
former group, 8.5 per cent offered some comment on the thesis, and of 
the latter group, 11 per cent. 

Here, as was true for Thesis 10, the suggestions and criticisms are 
so varied as to make difficult any satisfactory classification of them. In 
view of this fact it seems best to present in quotation those which 
appear most fundamental. 


“The content of courses is extremely important. I doubt 
if methods can do much.” 


“Probably the work can be better done individually as a 
part of regular courses.” 

“We must beware of methods courses. What we need to 
do is to open the warped, narrow minds of prospective teachers 
and set those minds to the precious task of thinking.” 


“Such a course should be put into every extension centre 
and parents invited to attend.” 


“Care must be taken that the material presented is not of 
the nature of propaganda.” 


“Words—words—words.” 


“Anyone who accepts the above thesis will let you assign 
any task you wish to training institutions.” 


While the value of the suggestions offered in the above quotations 
is recognized, there is scarcely sufficient emphasis on any one to war- 
rant a change in the thesis. Consequently, Thesis 15 is presented in its 
original form. 


If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher training 
institutions the task of developing courses and methods of in- 
struction which will enable prospective teachers to meet prop- 
erly the demands made of them in the training of children in 
international understanding. 
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Thesis 16 


On the basis of world understanding developed through the 
schools, we can create a machinery which in time of crises will 
mobilize the world’s opinion for peace. 


As Thesis 16 represents in a measure a conclusion to all that has 
gone before, it is not surprising that the per cent of replies which 
include comments is larger than for any other single thesis. Thirty 
per cent of the “business and professional” group expressed in writing 
their opinions of the principle here advocated, while 6 per cent marked 
it not acceptable, without further comment. For the “school” group, 
comments accompany 23.5 per cent of the replies, while in 2.5 per cent 
of the cases the thesis was checked as not acceptable. For the latter 
group the per cent marking Thesis 16 acceptable was 62.6 and for the 
former, 56. 

A large majority of the comments on this thesis are characterized 
by a hopeful attitude. Practically all are confident that a large oppor- 
tunity for service in this field awaits the schools, but many are some- 
what skeptical as to their ultimate success in creating such a machinery 
as will, in time of crisis, mobilize the world’s opinion for peace. For 
them this thesis, like many others, is too strongly stated. The follow- 
ing quotations illustrate attitudes here described. 


“Excellent.” 
“IT hope so.” 


“I hope so. There is no other road to peace comparable to 
education of our children in the ways and means of peace.” 


“The theses are sound, but it seems to me, they aspire to 
too great an accomplishment. I am, however, strongly in favor 
of them.” 


“IT am hopeful it can be done, but really doubt that in a 
crisis it would be done.” 


“The above program is upon a very high plane but worthy 
of our most earnest effort.” 


“The present wording seems a little too positive or op- 
timistic.” 

“On the basis of world understanding developed through 
the schools, we can create an attitude favorable to peace and 


good will, which will call forth every resource to maintain and 
promote peace.” 


Decidedly in the minority, but nevertheless deserving of attention, 
are those responses which express complete opposition to the thesis and 
all that it implies. 


“I do not think the schools can or should develop a ‘ma- 
chinery’ for such purposes or for social action in general.” 
“We are not ready to turn such a job over to school teach- 
ers.” 

“This is based on the propagandish concept of education. 
The proposition suggests a series of lobbies, parasitic, irrespon- 
sible groups, aiming at political power in an undemocratic 
fashion.” 
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There seems to be ample justification for a restatement of Thesis 16 
with only sufficient change to recognize the magnitude of the task and 
to admit the possibility of failure. 

On the basis of world understanding developed through the 


schools, we can ultimately create a machinery which in time of 
crisis should go far in mobilizing the world’s opinion for peace. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE SIXTEEN GENERAL THESES 


Before presenting the sixteen general theses in their revised form 
it seems best to offer for consideration such general comments as were 
made relative to them. Form C questionnaires, sent to representatives 
of business and of the professions other than education, contained only 
the sixteen theses; while the Form A questionnaires presented, in addi- 
tion, principles relating to administration, methods of instruction, and 
specific materials and devices to be used in teacher training institutions. 
As a result, comments relating specifically to the sixteen general theses 
appeared for the most part on the replies of business and professional 
men to whom Form C questionnaires were sent. Comments relating to 
the whole study as distinguished from the general theses are quoted in 
Chapter V. 

Practically all such comments are quoted on the following pages. 
No intelligible suggestion is omitted unless it represents an idea con- 
sidered elsewhere in the report or unless reference has been made to a 
particular nation or religion. Whenever the information was available 
the occupation represented by the writer has been indicated at the close 
of the quotation. No effort has been made to group the quotations 
other than to place them in the approximate order of their length. 

Such suggestions and criticisms as are here presented should be 
read in the light of the previous discussions of the individual theses 
and more particularly with the statistical results presented in Tables I 
and II in mind. 


“These theses are not visionary.” (Engineering) 


“The above theses cover the field sufficiently, I believe, and 
constitute a very fine basis.” (Education) 


__. “The above theses appear to me to be based upon a rational- 
istic philosophy of education which does square with the facts 
of life.” (Education) 


“Opportunities lie also in the new conception of adult edu- 
cation.” (Government) 


_ “I beg to state that I make no attempt to influence the 
religious or political beliefs of any students, nor do I inquire 
into {hem.” (Education) 


“I am very strongly in favor of education to solve the major 
portions of our problems, but to me religion should be tied up 
with education, not obtrusively but effectively.” (Press) 


“The foregoing propositions are all acceptable in the ab- 
stract. The question remains can human nature be changed by 
education.” (Banking) 
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“I fully approve of these theses and believe if they are in- 
culcated into the cell tissues of our growing youth it can only 
do good.” (Not classified) 


“It seems to me that deliberate propaganda for interna- 
tional good will by teachers especially trained for this purpose 
would soon become ineffective and rather ridiculous.” (Science) 


“Your program has much of good, but too incomplete to 
achieve objects sought.” (Banking) 


“The above theses claim too much for education. Educa- 
tion is important and essential, but it is not the whole thing.” 
(Government) 


“Am heartily glad to be able to subscribe, with hardly any 
reservations, to the theses that follow.” (Press) 


“Let nations deal justly and peace will prevail. If they do 
not, we shall have to choose between resisting injustice and 
submitting meekly to such. I favor resistance when it is clear 
that nothing but resistance is left.” (Education) 


“The importance of the school is perhaps over-emphasized. 
While extremely important and in a sense absolutely funda- 
mental there are other agencies that must not be neglected.” 
(Engineering) 


“International understanding, sympathy, and good will can 
never be achieved until the present language barriers are re- 
moved, and a common medium of expression is universally ac- 
cepted.” (Education) 


“I return the questionnaire with my full approval of every 
proposition laid down.” (Law) 


“The above theses are all good ones and I am heartily in 
accord with them all. International education must be given in 
European schools as well as our own.” (Education) 


“I believe knowledge and the public schools have a large 
place in the development of international brotherhood, but the 
movement must be grounded in the Christian religion. This 
needs public expression in the work, but need not prevent co- 
operation with other religions where they offer codperation.” 
(Education) 


“If our future citizens are to be taught to love all countries 
as they love their own, they will love no country. They will 
be men and women without any country, just as a man who 


loves all women as he loves his own is a man without a family.” 
(Army) 


“IT am keenly interested in your scheme for ‘Education for 
World Friendship and Understanding.’ I have gladly responded 
to your request for the filling out of your questionnaire—a 
questionnaire which, in my judgment, admirably outlines plans 
for future education in the direction named.” (Library) 


“T have read your pamphlet over very carefully and it 
seems to me that each thesis is acceptable and stated im the 
best possible language. The whole sixteen seem to be worked 
out very carefully and I am sure that I could add nothing addi- 
tional.” (Chamber of Commerce) 


“These are acceptable with the changes, provided they are 
not a cover for some religious organization to further itself. 
The greatest menace to world peace today is the endeavor of 
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certain religious heads to rule the world and keep the layman 
ignorant.” (Club work) 


“Let the present order alone. History, political economy, 
ethnology, and other such studies as now taught are bringing 
results fast enough. Your theories put into practical effect will 
lead to exaggerated emphasis and unfortunate results.” (Law) 


“The government represents the mass thought of the indi- 
viduals of which that government is composed; we have hereto- 
fore attempted to change the thought of the government instead 
of the individual. We have worked with effects instead of 
causes.” (Press) 


“Too much must not be expected of the schools because the 
judgment of teachers is seldom acceptable to pupils when it con- 
flicts with that of the street. The mobilization of the press in 
the interests of international good will would be a more power- 
i = and not very much more difficult to bring to pass.” 

ress 


“Why try to make the world and mankind over on intel- 
lectual lines? Everyone has a heart and very few people have 
minds. Prosperity resulting from war makes possible the de- 
votion of large sums of money to the use of sentimental the- 
orists. As soon as we have our financial panic, and get back to 
our proper level, we will get relief from subsidized clamor.” 
(Medicine) 


“A mere intellectual understanding is not enough. Atti- 
tudes and appreciations are developed through activities. In- 
ternationalism must be functional, not merely theoretical if it 
is to be efficient. Therefore some modes of codperation should 
be evolved in order to make international understanding con- 
crete, permanent, actual, and real.” (Church) 


“For many years I have been working with the Balia’s Re- 
ligious Movement for a Universal World Consciousness. Hu- 
manity needs more than mere intellectual training. It needs 
religious zeal and fervor to give potency to your intellectual 
ideals. I feel that your ideals of education are quite perfect so 
far as they go, but intellectuality must be spiritual or emo- 
tional if it is to create zeal and fervor.” (Architecture) 


“I would suggest that the numerous theses could very well 
be combined into a comparatively brief statement. Under ex- 
isting conditions, both in the education and training of children 
and youths, and in the conduct of government, military pre- 
paredness is necessary. It was only by good luck that, in the 
latest great war, we had a European buffer that gave us time 
to prepare.” (Medicine) 


“Success and progress, uninterrupted, are inclined to make 
nations as a whole forget the serious things of life. Nations 
are inclined to get the big-head occasionally. I have not been 
able to imagine anything but war, that is capable of bringing 
us back to a just appreciation of values. I hope I am wrong, 
as I am naturally not pugnacious.” (Medicine) 


“The ultimate object should be to bring in the universal 
Reign of Law. International law, codified and voluntarily 
adopted by the nations, together with a court of compulsory 
jurisdiction will constitute a long step toward universal peace. 
But few nations would be willing to defy such a court if it is 
supported by public opinion.” (Law) 
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“I approve these principles, but think it will take educa- 
tion of more than one generation. Parents as well as teachers 
are instructors, and often the prejudiced parent undoes the 
work of a broad-minded teacher. Education for successive gen- 
erations of the majority will, in my opinion, be able to accom- 
= the peace of the world. We cannot start too soon.” (Club 
work) 


“It is possible to develop the ideal patriotism. This is that 
our nation shall render to the world the greatest possible serv- 
ice which our national resources and our special gifts as a 
people make possible. Loyalty to such an ideal will develop 
true national greatness. 7 

“We must cease being boastful and learn to be truly humble. 
We should learn in our giving not to ‘let our right hand know 
what our left hand giveth’.” (Science) 


“T regret to state that I have no faith whatever in the suc- 
cess of education of this type in producing the result we have 
at heart. The difficulty is both deeper and more inveterate. If 
it is to be removed it is to be done at home and in the social 
groups of the community. Children are at school for a brief 
time and under conditions which seem to them artificial and 
unnatural, and cannot seem to them otherwise, despite the most 
modern of devices. It is idle to expect that they will carry 
from their school experience anything that will actively coun- 
teract the tendencies that are created by their social life. The 
only thing I can suggest is a negative one. The school can 
avoid emphasizing excessive nationalism. Schools do emphasize 
it. They can be trained to cease.” (Press) 


“It just cannot be done by the intellect or knowledge alone 
—nor can it be done without these. The heart attitude which 
is produced by a sane religious view—which can see in every 
man a personality of infinite value—is needed. If one has this 
evaluation of men and then reinforces it by the intellect you 
have the ideal. Knowledge cannot do it alone. In this lies the 
value of religion without which the .problem is unsolvable.” 
(Not classified) 


“IT am entirely in sympathy with world friendliness but 
think that one trip to Europe will do more toward brushing 
away narrow misunderstanding than years of academic instruc- 
tion. Friendship is what we are after and nine times out of 
ten that means knowing the other fellow. Education should get 
one in the right frame of mind.” (Manufacturing) 


“Statements are a little too strong occasionally. If ‘edu- 
cation’ includes home training, influence of playmates, impres- 
sions of travel, general reading, etc., the theses are all right, 
but education in this sense (the right one, I think) cannot be 
controlled by the schools alone. As I grow older, mere school 
education tends to take a smaller place in my scheme of things. 
It is necessary and important, but is just about 10 per cent of 
the whole.” (Library) 


“Practical exercises for cultivating international friendli- 
ness among populations of different countries must be devised 
and put into operation. 

“Emotional sentiment is an important factor and must be 
trained as well as intellectual attitudes. 

“Economic internationalism is an important factor in shap- 
ing international attitudes. Widespread holdings of securities 
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and world-wide placement of large industrial plants under one 
corporate control is a rapidly growing influence.” (Engineer- 
ing) 


“The radio offers one of the best opportunities for bringing 
about world understanding. 

“The influence of women and their organizations, formed 
for the purpose, can do much toward bringing about interna- 
tional understanding. 

“One of the greatest factors in promoting international 
understanding could be the newspapers if they would use more 
temperate language in discussing world conditions.” (Club 
work) 


“IT favor unreservedly the general principle of promoting 
international good fellowship through wise teaching of children 
and youth in the schools. 

“It is more than questionable whether international peace 
is desirable, if it means the destruction of the idea of patriot- 
ism. Internationalism means loss of competition between na- 
tions. Progress means competition, and survival of the fittest 
can only come from struggle.” (Medicine) 


“There is one principle that should modify many of the pre- 
ceding theses, that is, that religion, whatever the form, that 
recognizes God as Father and men as brethren, and the moral 
law as universally binding, is absolutely essential to the spirit 
of world unity. We cannot neglect a method that is so essen- 
tial to human nature as a religion which has both the ideal and 
the dynamic for the worthwhile internationalism.” (Church) 


“Teaching at the same time should include the interdepend- 
ence of man upon man in industry, business, and society in all 
its ramifications. Inter-racial concepts must be taught to school 
children of all nations, on the basis of science and knowledge, 
not prejudice. There are children taught by parents to hate 
‘foreigners.’ Prejudice had the first chance at these children. 
It is not a simple problem to overcome such prejudices.” 
(Chamber of Commerce) 


“The teaching profession is constitutionally hopeful, ideal- 
istic, and spiritual. We cannot go so fast as to expose an un- 
protected flank to nations which will not play the peace game. 

“T prefer a good program of adult education, leaving the 
adult reluctance as a safety factor to insure a moderate prog- 
ress which will not run too far ahead of the psychology of the 
major nations. Adult opinion is plastic = not static by any 
means.” (Chamber of Commerce) 


“You are building up a fair Utopia. All your theses are 
fine so far as they go but they do not begin to embrace the 
full sweep of human emotions, prejudices, and feelings that 
have most to do with the creation of misunderstandings. If we 
attain world peace we will still have group quarrels and civil 
wars. The heart of man is still too cruel and too selfish to 
overcome strife. 

“You are making a start in the right direction. Many 
generations hence it will bear fruit.” (Not classified) 


“This is a good subject to keep entirely out of the schools. 
Schools do not vitalize subjects. Schools mechanize, dehuman- 
ize, and deaden subjects. 
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“Let schools impart such simple information as they may, 
leaving these larger issues to the clash of cosmic forces in our 
economic or political civilization. 

“Schools cannot perform their now too-numerous functions. 
Let us not add our burdens to them! 

“For instance, do you make the children love to read 
Shakespeare by formal instruction in Shakespeare? I say at 
least 75% of them are in this way turned against Shakespeare. 
Let this ‘good will’ be a by-product of education, and never a 
formal course of instruction.” (Science) 


“Most of your theses, I believe, should be put in the sub- 
junctive mood! I am in favor of a constructive teaching pro- 
gram looking toward international understanding and world 
peace, and I believe such a program will aid and should be at- 
tempted. That it will do all that your theses seem to imply, 
only a test can show. Your program of guidance in Thesis 10, 
for example, may be working against basic human psychology 
and the already established prejudices of the adult population. 
The human mind may be so constructed that it cannot be led 
into giving equality or preference to strangers and the influence 
of adult opinion cannot entirely be eliminated in a few genera- 
tions.” (Science) 


“There will have to be better world economic organization 
as well as intelligence and sympathy if that great source of 
modern warfare, trade rivalry, is reduced or eliminated. 

“The conference method, such as the League of Nations em- 
ploys, is a fine and hopeful piece of machinery, too, for catch- 
ing conflicts ‘on the wing,’ before they advance to the stage of 
warfare. 

“Education is a powerful instrument and should be used 
for all it is worth. So are economic devices and some forms 
of sheer machinery such as that just cited.” (Press) 


“While all the theses you outline are aeceptable to me, I 
feel you have left out one of the most important. The basis 
of international misunderstanding is commercial. We, there- 
fore, cannot expect to have peace until we have business under- 
standing between nations. We cannot have international busi- 
ness understanding until we first have national business fairness, 
and we cannot have national business fairness until we have 
local, and that means personal, business understanding and fair- 
ness.” (Not classified) 


“The belief in and the practice of the principles taught by 
Jesus Christ are the surest and shortest ways to bring about 
the good sought by the treatment of and publishing of all of the 
theses mentioned in the enclosed suggestions. If everyone would 
practice and measure their conduct by the ‘Golden Rule’ the 
world would soon arrive at a condition of peace and prosperity 
which could not be brought about by higher education, which 
does not make character. Knowledge as such alone, riches, or 
power do not make people happy or good.” (Retail business) 


“Permit me to say that I cannot reply to the questions con- 
tained in your circular letter without more mature consideration 
than I can now give. In a rather long lifetime, I have become 
convinced that an overmastering love of justice is the prime 
lack of the—should I say our—American people and I believe 
with Marcus Aurelius that justice is the greatest of virtues and 
the foundation of all other virtues. Constant emphasis upon 
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this in the training of our youth would, it seems to me, best fit 
them for the proper exercise of the duties of citizenship in all 
of its phases. 

“No one who abhors injustice could consent to aggression. 
I fully agree that all proper efforts should be made to rid the 
world of war. It is today the first duty of mankind.” (Law) 


“T am in receipt of your circular letter of recent date en- 
closing ‘Education for World Friendship and Understanding,’ 
and desire to subscribe heartily to each and every subject of 
the theses. I have always believed that if some of the great 
powers that have subscribed large sums looking to world peace 


should adopt the plan suggested by you, that it would be far- 
reaching in its results. 

“I am of the opinion that it is possible to organize in this 
way a friendly relation, especiaily among the dominant nations 
of the earth, that will control any situation that may arise. To 
admit that intelligence and humanity are incapable of lifting 
themselves above a state of war, is nothing but an admission 
that humanity and the intelligence of man are incapable of 
rising above barbarity.” (Law) 


“The great world-wide highway for international good will 
has been opened up by the signing of the ‘Peace Pact,’ and I am 
inspired by the hope that as the United States and the various 
great nations of the world commit their moral obligations, so 
will the individual citizen of each nation do likewise and co- 
operate. 

“Constructive, codperative, and helpful service is the life 
blood of progress and the index that will help solve many dif- 
ficult problems. 

“If we expect our government to maintain peace, the indi- 
vidual responsibility of constructive, codperative citizenship 
must unite and support its government in such a policy.” (Law) 


“No rational person can question that the general ideal of 
world understanding and codperation aimed at in all these 
theses is very alluring. But one of a naturally skeptical tem- 
perament, like myself, is disposed to doubt whether it can be 
achieved without seriously undermining deeper and more primi- 
tive relations and whether the use of education for such a pur- 
pose is not subject to very grave perils. The illustration that 
comes home to me in the matter is the working of the Federal 
and State governments in America. The growth and encroach- 
ment of Federal power has been, I think, in every respect in- 
jurious and disastrous and is bound in the end, if not controlled, 
to have fatal results. I believe that the League of Nations, if 
it became a real working organization, would have the same 
disastrous result. Perhaps the advantages would outweigh this, 
as some persons in the United States think they have, but my 
doubts are sufficient to keep me outside the movement.” (Press) 


“The propositions here put forward on the subject of pro- 
moting world-wide friendship and understanding seem to me to 
beg the question. In view of the internal conflicts which exist 
today in every organized government and nationality, and the 
apparent impossibility of reconciling any of these conflicts ex- 
cept on a frank appeal to personal or group selfishness, I fail 
to see where any international program could lead or what it 
could accomplish that would be even worth discussing, let alone 
attempting. Christianity in the religious field and communism 
in the social-economic field are living proofs of what results 
from centuries or decades of propaganda, and neither has made 
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any profound solution of the problems set forth in your ques- 
tionnaire. Internationalism as a philosophy is an academic 
theory, worth discussing only if discussed for mental exercise.” 
(Not classified) 


“Any nation that has been in existence for any length of 
time has developed a cluster of cultural elements of genuine 
and fundamental merit. The study of these, in a sympathetic 
manner, will increase the regard we have for one another, and 
consequently serve to break down artificial barriers. 

“To any true internationalism, it is essential that there 
give way the false doctrine of ‘racial’ superiority as a funda- 
mental and not an accidental phenomenon. This is the basic 
starting point. 

“Internationalism is a meaningless concept unless built 
upon the idea of nationalism. We could have no interstate 
commerce if there were no states. It is true that we might 
conceive of a world without any state or racial or national bar- 
riers or boundaries. Nationalism should be taught as a mech- 
anism making for true internationalism.” (Retail business) 


“The world-consciousness is not ‘largely intellectual.’ It 
is a matter of faith. No one mind can marshal and keep before 
it one moment the multitude of convincing facts which effect 
a conversion to it. But it can be deeply and soundly developed 
only by the factual approval. World-mindedness is an en- 
lightened faith. Reason alone is not enough, though a neces- 
sary discipline. 

“The task ahead is not an exclusive one for the schools, 
unless you give the ‘many codperative agencies’ the broadest of 
interpretation. These agencies have paved the way for what I 
believe could be the enduring and determining factor in secur- 
ing the peace of the world through proper training in the 
schools. Interdependence of the nations, cross-fertilization of 
cultures by travel and immigration, improved communications, 
enlightened self- interest, legal machinery, are all integrating 
factors, however.” (Church) 


“The tone of these theses seems to me too absolute. They 
would all benefit, from my viewpoint, if phrased more rela- 
tively. No. 2 suggests but does not develop the true compari- 
son. We are always in a tangle of multilateral loyalties. Only 
rarely do they all pull in the same direction. The job is to 
scrutinize and assess the relative value of world-loyalty and 
nation-loyalty. There will be conflicts between them, just as 
within the family there are the often conflicting pulls of father- 
loyalty and mother-loyalty. 

“No. 5. Certainly we should do all we can to develop the 
intellectual side of world loyalty, but I think it is wrong to 
imply that that is all. Sentiment or sentimentality are also 
important. If nations were governed by intellectual processes 
there wouldn’t be any wars. 

“No. 7. No system of government, national or international, 
succeeds 100%. It is a question of more or less. The more 
understanding we have the better. 

“No. 8. I do not see how anyone, but a prophet, could do 
more than query this thesis. On the analogy of our own history, 
any form of international organization will probably begin by 
recognizing the sovereignty of the constituent states and then 
go on to ignore it as opinion deems it necessary. 

“These four points illustrate my general impression. It 
weakens the case for intelligent instruction in international re- 
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lations to overstate the case. The schools have a tremendous 
responsibility in preparing the mind of the future, but they 
cannot do it all.” (Press) 


“While the effort to educate youth to appreciate and have 
a friendly feeling toward all the world is excellent, the great 
dangers are: (1) a weakening of affection and loyalty to our 
own country, and (2) trying to take a ‘short cut’ to world 
peace. 

“This latter is the besetting sin of so-called ‘pacifists’ and 
inevitably arouses the savage opposition of the ‘patriots.’ 

“Anybody who, like myself, has lived half his adult life 
abroad and mingled intimately in various walks of life in many 
countries is fully aware that it will be many, many centuries 
pe ae anything approaching real internationalism can be at- 
tained. 

“The appalling difference in habits, cast of mind, and ma- 
terial interests, not to speak of raw prejudices, is such that, if 
we are to hope for a slow and healthy growth of the spirit of 
international justice, we must proceed along regular lines, and 
not try to force a white man to marry an African, etc. 

“For us in America the problem seems to be simple. On 
account of our happy material condition (not our merit but our 
good luck), we do not care to be enemies of anybody, and have 
no designs on any other nations, as President Hoover has just 
said. Since, then, we are content with the status quo, and have 
made up our minds to keep the peace (a pax Americana, as it 
were), it seems the right thing to do to preserve our physical 
strength, so as to guarantee this state of peace, so far as we 
are able. 

“For this reason it is strictly logical to keep up a powerful 
navy and a good reserve force of army and navy, not in any 
manner as a threat, but in order that, if complications of trade 
or other controversies arise anywhere, we can throw our in- 
fluence on the side of peace. In this way our army and navy 
are only police, sanitary officers, lightning-rods, locks, and in- 
surance officers. 

“The great weakness of the ‘pacifists’ is that they expect 
the millennium to appear tomorrow, contrary to history, human 
nature, and healthy growth. In this they are nothing but revolu- 
tionists instead of evolutionists, who are willing to let nature 
work along her natural, though, to us, very slow lines. 

“I think the principle of nationalism should be strongly 
stressed, but the way shown to learn more about our neighbors, 
and that education should deal much more with international 
conditions, the inter-play of interests, geographical positions, 
etc. On these subjects (about which schools generally say 
nothing) the average person, here as well as elsewhere, is woe- 
fully ignorant. Above all things cease recognizing religion as a 
justifiable principle in world-handling; treat it only as an unfor- 
tunate and constant quantity.” (Press) 


“The entire tone of your questions and suggestions is ideal- 
istic. If you are expecting a course of some kind in a teachers’ 
training school to correct the evils of nationalism and war, you 
are expecting, it seems to me, entirely too much. We sing in 
our schools of this state, Michigan, My Michigan, and America, 
the Beautiful, and The Star-Spangled Banner. We are led to 
believe that we are inculcating patriotism. 

“Uniess you can teach politicians and statesmen the golden 
rule, unless you can change our materialistic civilization, unless 
you can curb our bitter competition for world markets, you will 
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do little to prevent war. Unless you can prevent war, you have 
no way of preventing international misunderstanding. 

“I think that the course you suggest can do no harm, but 
I think that you only brand yourself as an impractical idealist 
by claiming that such a course can do everything. 

“I shall be very glad to see a copy of your paper when it 
is published, and am in sympathy with anything you can do to 
lessen the strife of the world. 

“The individual can only understand others by understand- 
ing and controlling himself; hence, an increase in methods of 
self-discipline, rather than the present tendency to individual- 
istic experimentation, is the basis of any attempt at internation- 
alism in education. 

“The religions, philosophies, and impulses of all nations are 
revealed in their written expressions which should be taught in- 
ternationally with much more thoroughness than is attempted 
at present.” (Press) 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sixteen general theses in their revised form are presented as a 
conclusion to Chapter II of the study. Changes in any particular thesis 
were made in the light of all evidence available from the 650 replies 
received from school administrators and teachers and from representa- 
tives of a variety of other occupations. In each case, where a change 
in the wording of the thesis was made, it is the opinion of the writers 
that the revision would result in a still more favorable attitude on the 
part of the 650 men and women if the thesis could, in its new form, 
be presented for their approval. 

Each thesis, as finally presented, should be read and interpreted in 
the light of the statistical data of Tables I and II, the discussion of 
it in this chapter, and the general comments quoted above. 

It is recognized that the theses in their revised form by no means 
cover the field. Neither are they in any sense to be considered as 
final. Many of the criticisms not recognized in the revisions are valid, 
even tho they represent the thinking of a small minority of those co- 
6perating. The objective of this section of the study was a statement 
of principles relative to a program of education for world friendship, 
which would best represent the thinking of the group coéperating in the 
study, and in some measure, at least, of the thinking of all the people 
of the countries represented. In the opinion of the writers this ob- 
jective has been achieved. While not every attitude could be recognized 
and incorporated in the theses, nevertheless a sincere effort has been made 
to present in the discussion and quoted comments every fundamental 
idea which does not appear in the theses. 

Again it should be said that the theses are tentative. They repre- 
sent only a starting-point, and, as soon as additional evidence in the 
form of opinion or facts demonstrates the fallacy of any particular 
thesis, it should be revised or discarded. 

As the original theses were modified by the judgments of others, 
so the American consensus would doubtless be modified by the opinions 
of peoples of any other of the many nations of the world. Assuming 
the extension of the study to other nations, the principles in their final 
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form should represent with considerable accuracy the thinking of all 
peoples and should provide a basis for the development of content, meth- 
od, and organization for teacher training. and for classroom teaching. 

Until further studies can be made, it would seem that the phil- 
osophy here set up might furnish a fairly satisfactory guide for the 
more definite planning of an educational program which has for its 
goal world understanding and world friendship. 

The sixteen general theses in their revised form follow: 


1. An important task before the world today is the creation 
of a new state of mind, a state of mind which will permit an 
understanding and appreciation of the character, attainments, 
and traditions of other peoples, and which will transcend national 
boundaries without seeking to destroy them. 

2. Loyalty to both the nation and to mankind is a concept 
similar to that of loyalty to both city and nation and, while it 
may be somewhat more difficult to grasp and hold, it is equally 
desirable and not unattainable. 

3. It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, 
world understanding and good will without loss of any quality 
really essential to a desirable national citizenship. 

4. Such world understanding and good will, on the part 
of individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts of all in- 
stitutions of modern society that are by their nature fitted to 
share in the undertaking. 

5. This world-mindedness is largely intellectual, and must 
be based on knowledge, and energized by emotion and senti- 
ment. 

6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations 
this knowledge and sentiment must be translated into new 
modes of conduct on the part of the individuals composing these 
nations, including those who are to determine international 
policies and relationships. : 

7. It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations 
for the promotion of peace can best succeed only when formu- 
lated or established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic 
understanding among the peoples represented. 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an ex- 
tended conception of citizenship rather than a super-govern- 
ment with its consequent minimizing of national importance. 

9. It follows that there should be no real conflict between 
sane love of country and internationalism as defined in the pre- 
ceding thesis. 

10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their ori- 
gin in part deep down in the early life of the individual, and can, 
therefore, to some extent be avoided or mitigated by a program 
of guidance which begins early and continues throughout the 
formative period of the individual. 

11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the 
earth should in some measure overcome the obstacles of re- 
ligious sectarianism, intolerance, and bigotry. 

12. Education as provided by the schools and supplemented 
by all such coéperating agencies as the church, press, govern- 

_ment, home, etc., may be a slow process by which to produce 
socially desirable changes in civilization, but it is probably the 
most sure and permanent one. 

13. It is possible for the schools of the nations, working 
with such other agencies as the church, the press, the home, and 
governmental institutions, to go far toward producing a friendly 
world if they will to do so. 
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14. If children are to receive such instruction as will make 
them a part of a generation possessed of an international con- 
science and an international morality, they must be guided by 
teachers as ably trained in the command of these concepts as 
the best efforts of our teacher training institutions can pro- 
duce. 

15. If we accept the above theses, we assign to teacher 
training institutions the task of developing courses and methods 
of instruction which will enable prospective teachers to meet 
properly the demands made of them in the training of children in 
international understanding. 

16. On the basis of world understanding developed through 
the schools, we can ultimately create a machinery which, in 
time of crisis, should go far in mobilizing the world’s opinion 
for peace. 


CHAPTER III 


THE TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTION AND 
EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


THE divisions of the Form A questionnaire, other than that con- 
taining the sixteen general theses discussed in the preceding chapter, 
deal with special aspects of the problem of education for world friend- 
ship as it pertains to the teacher training institution. Division II of 
the questionnaire is composed of five theses or principles that might 
govern the administration of the work in this type of institution. These 
five principles were presented with the idea of determining opinions 
concerning their relative effectiveness. Division III of the question- 
naire sets up principles governing methods of instruction to be used 
in training teachers in world friendship and understanding, and was de- 
veloped with the idea of determining the extent to which these proposed 
principles were acceptable to teachers and administrators in various types 
of educational institutions. Division IV presents a series of subjects 
and special devices suggested as having some importance in a program 
for the training of teachers. The relative effectiveness of each of these 
subjects and devices was the objective of this division of the question- 
naire. The Form A questionnaires were presented only to individuals 
engaged in educational work, and an effort was made to select indi- 
viduals so as to include representatives of as many types of educational 
work as possible. Ten replies received from Canada are included in the 
tabulations. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE WORK 
IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Below are listed the five administrative principles which appeared 
in Division II of the Form A questionnaire. 


1. Such training as prospective teachers will need for the 
work of promoting world friendship and understanding can best 
be given incidentally in courses in geography, history, govern- 
ment, international relationships, sociology, literature, music, art, 
etc., with each separate department devising its own materials 
and methods. 


2. The training can best be given by separate departments 
as suggested above, but with some type of codrdinating agency 
or bureau responsible for the planning and distribution of the 
various divisions of the task. 


3. The training can best be given in a specially designed 
course under the control of the education department or general 
administration. 

4. The training can best be provided by a combination of 
Plans 1 and 3 in which a specially designed course is provided, 
but in which additional incidental instruction is given in con- 
nection with the work of other departments. 


6—44257 (41) 
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5. The work of training for world understanding can be 
safely left: to teachers without any special training, if they are 
qualified in all other ways usually considered desirable. 


Individuals coéperating in the study were asked to indicate their 
opinions as to the relative effectiveness of the various administrative 
theses by ranking them 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. The thesis which was con- 
sidered of greatest effectiveness was to be ranked “1,” the one next in 
effectiveness was to be ranked “2,” and so on. Table III shows the 
ranking given the five principles by the various educational groups. 
The statistical method employed in determining the values assigned to 
the various theses was used in order to make provision for partial 
rankings and is briefly described in the footnote. 


TABLE III.—RANkKs GIVEN BY VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL GROUPS TO FIVE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE PROBLEM OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS’ 


| | 














EDUCATIONAL GROUP | Rank of | Rank of | Rank of | Rank of | Rank of 
| Thesis 1/Thesis 2| Thesis 3/Thesis 4)\Thesis 5 
| 
40 College Presidents 51.57 50.71 50.92 61.08 28.91 
19 College Deans and Miscell: an-| 
eous Administrative Officers | 51.07 | 53.33 | 47.08 | 65.00 29.58 
45 Heads of Departments or} 
Schools of Edueation...... | 50.00 56.02 50.51 68.78 25.38 
57 Professors of Education......} 52.82 56.73 50.02 61.08 | 27.24 
33 College Social Science Group.| 59.59 | 53.46} 44.07 62.07 | 29.07 
28 Miscellaneous College and) 
University Group....... | 50.22] 57.05] 47.52| 67.59] 29.29 
31 Presidents and Directors of} ‘ 
Teacher Training Schools ..| 55.63 | 55.42 | 51.25 | 60.42] 27.29 
70 Superintendents of Schools...| 49.62 | 54.34 | 54.86 | 63.25 | 26.10 
11 State Department Officials...| 48.75 60.71 67.50 | 62.14 | 33.33 
10 Elementary Principals bane 
Supervisors... . | 44.29 | 54.29 56.43 | 77.14 | 25.00 
41 High School Prine ipals. . | 49.00 | 54.68 | 58.23 | 61.94 | 27.97 
35 High School Teachers. . . | 49.30 | 56.50] 55.81 | 58.77 | 29.19 
20 Miscellaneous Public School) 
Group..... 46.94 | 55.29 | 55.00 | 67.94 | 25.88 
10 Canadian Educators | 54.40 | 54.40 48 .90 68 .30 25.00 
TO ccs cots ' | 51.17 | 55 00 | 51.75 | 63.30| 27.51 
| | 


1The method by which the scores were obtained provides for a combining of in- 
complete order of merit rankings. Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and 
Education, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1926. pp. 113-114. 


The group of 40 college presidents gives Thesis 4 first rank with a 
score of 61.08; Thesis 1 second rank with a score of 51.57; Thesis 3, 
third rank with a score of 50.92; Thesis 2, fourth rank with a score 
of 50.71; and Thesis 5, fifth rank with a score of 28.91. Data in the 
other divisions of the table should be similarly read. 
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The administrative principle involved in Thesis 4 receives first rank 
when the opinions of all individuals responding are considered. Thesis 
2 ranks second, and, while there is little difference in the rankings given 
Theses 1 and 3, the latter is placed third and the former fourth. 
Thesis 5 is given fifth place and is rated much lower than any of the 
others. 

When the opinions of the representatives of various educational 
positions are considered separately, considerable variation is noted. Differ- 
ences in rankings by these groups are due, no doubt, to inadequate 
samplings as well as to actual differences that may exist in the think- 
ing of the different groups. While such variations are interesting, it 
would be unwise to attach to them any great amount of significance. 

Thesis 4 is ranked first by every group with the exception of the 
state department officials. As there were only 8 replies from this 
source, the difference revealed is probably due to an inadequate sampling 
rather than to any actual unlikeness in the thinking of the group. 
Thesis 5 is ranked last by all groups. Thesis 2 is ranked second by 
6 of the groups; third by 6; fourth by 1; and in one case the ranking 
is identical with that of Number 1. Thesis 3 is given first rank once, 
second rank 3 times, third rank 4 times, and fourth rank 6 times. 
Thesis 1 is ranked second by 3 groups; third by 4; fourth by 7; and in 
1 case the numerical ranking is the same as that for Thesis 2. 

While practically all those codéperating in this division of the study 
ranked the theses without additional comment, a few offered suggestions. 
The most pertinent of these are quoted: 


“These are at best stop-gaps pending an activity-analysis 
curriculum.” 


“The principle advocated in Thesis 4 is preferable, provided 
the instructor ofthe course has been specially trained and is 
so well-balanced in judgment that untruthful propaganda will 
be wholly eliminated.” 


“All training for world understanding must be fair, judicial, 
and free from all untruthful propaganda, whoever does the 
teaching.” 


“I am inclined at present to the judgment that each insti- 
tution constitutes a special problem and that, therefore, no one 
plan is best for all situations.” 


“Departments of education are already having too much to 
say about the administration of liberal arts colleges.” 


“I favor No. 1 because it leaves more room for freedom. 
The spirit is what we need more than some artificial organiza- 
tion of a propagandistic character.” 


“The training can best be provided by a combination of 
Plans 2 and 3.” (This suggestion was made by 5 individuals.) 


In the light of the above comments and of the statistical data 
already presented, the following conclusions relative to the administration 
of the work in teacher training institutions seem to be justified. 
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While the same administrative device would not work with 
equal effectiveness in all institutions, and while any recom- 
mended type of organization would have to prove itself by 
trial, teacher training institutions might well be guided in the 
setting up of their program by the opinions of a large number 
of educators relative to the effectiveness of various administra- 
tive plans. 

As soon as possible the administrative plans suggested and 
others should be tried out in teacher training institutions and 
their relative effectiveness determined on the basis of experi- 
ence. 

If the opinions of American educators furnish a safe guide, 
it seems clear that the work of training for world understand- 
ing cannot safely be left to teachers without special training 
even if they are properly qualified in all other ways usually 
considered desirable. 

There is apparently much of value to be derived from inci- 
dental instruction in courses which already have a place in 
teacher training curricula, more particularly if the work in 
various courses is carefully codrdinated. 

The most desirable plan of administration would provide for 
a specially designed course, and, in addition, much incidental 
instruction in connection with the work of all departments. 

Under any plan of organization care should be taken that 


the instruction be characterized by the truth as opposed to prop- 
aganda. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Division III of the Form A questionnaire offers eleven principles 
relating to methods of instruction to be employed in teacher training 
institutions in the preparation of prospective teachers for world friend- 
ship and understanding. The first six of these theses fall into three 
groups each made up of two alternate statements. Representatives of 
educational positions were asked to indicate for each group the thesis 
that expressed their preference. 


Group I 
For Group I the theses appeared as follows: 


1. The instruction should be direct, the objective to be 
reached in the instruction should be clearly and definitely stated, 
and the purpose of the work should be kept constantly before 
the students in training. 

2. The materials and content should be presented to the 
student in training without specific statement of purpose and 
without definitely drawn conclusions, and the student be thus 
allowed to formulate his own concepts. 


Table IV shows a percentage distribution of the attitudes of 450 
educators of the United States and Canada toward the two theses. 
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TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 450 EDu- 
CATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA TOWARD Two ALTER- 
NATE THESES RELATING TO METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED 
IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD 




















Suggested 
EpvucaTIONAL GROUP Thesis 1 | Thesis 2 Chases No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 
40 College Presidents........... 50.0 22.5 20.0 7.5 
19 College Deans and Miscella- 
neous Administrative Officers. .. 42.0 ty ee 10.6 
45 Heads of Departments or 
Schools of Education........... 51.2 22.2 en ere rr 
57 Professors of Education...... 65.0 12.3 17.6 5.3 
33 College Social Science Group. 21.2 48.4 24.3 6.1 
28 Miscellaneous College and 
University Groups............. 53.6 35.7 ae eae 
31 Presidents and Directors of 
Teacher Training Schools...... 74.2 16.1 6.5 3.2 
70 Superintendents of Schools. . . 64.3 24.3 5.7 5.7 
11 State Department Officials. . . 45.4 18.2 18.2 18.2 
10 Elementary Principals and 
EE Spor rer re 50.0 20.0 20.0 10.0 
41 High School Principals....... 58.6 29.3 7.2 4.9 
35 High School Teachers...... 63.0 RGA Biceaas eon 2.9 
20 Miscellaneous Public School 
Group. feult nstcas cans eeneen 70.0 me hive As ati 
10 Canadian Educators......... EE) Bien venthcts 10.0 10.0 
«| RTA CRE Oy re ees" 57.0 26.0 12.1 4.9 




















While the figures vary for the different groups, all groups give 
some preference to Thesis 1 with the exception of that group com- 
posed of 19 college deans and miscellaneous administrative officers, and 
a second made up of 33 instructors in departments of social science. 
The variation in the per cents for this latter group is sufficiently large 
to suggest that it is the result of actual differences in thinking rather 
than the result of chance. It is not surprising that the training and 
experience of the social science teacher would suggest to him advan- 
tages in the second method of instruction that would not occur to others 
lacking this same training and experience. Of perhaps equal interest 
is the fact that approximately 74 per cent of 31 presidents and directors 
of teacher training schools show a preference for Thesis 1. 

In terms of the total group, 57 per cent prefer the method de- 
scribed by Thesis 1, 26 per cent favor that in Thesis 2, 12.1 per cent 
qualify their answers, and 4.9 per cent fail to respond to this particular 
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question. An examination of the comments made discloses the fact that 
the 12 per cent here represented is approximately equally divided among 
four types of responses. One-fourth of this group, while offering some 
suggestions, appear to favor Thesis 1, another fourth favor Thesis 2, 
still another fourth suggest a combination of the two methods as the 
best solution, and the remainder comment on the two principles without 
showing any preferences. 

As a further help in the formulation of conclusions the following 
comments are quoted: 


“Sensible teaching uses all good methods.” 


“The materials should be presented indirectly and inciden- 
tally, but after presentation, definite statements of conclusions 
should be drawn jointly by students and teacher, and these 
conclusions should be emphasized.” 


“The training school should use both methods, carefully 
arranged in parallel; the first rather largely for abler, older, 
and more experienced students.” 


“The purpose of the course should be clearly defined in the 
mind of the instructor and kept clearly before him, and the 
students should be able to formulate their own conclusions.” 


We may conclude from the evidence above that the opinions of 
educators would dictate that as long as care is taken to prevent any- 
thing of the nature of propaganda from entering, the instruction sHould 
be direct, the objective to be reached in the instruction should be 
clearly and definitely stated, and the purpose of the work should be 
kept constantly before the students in training. 


Group II 


For Group II the theses, between which a choice was to be made, 
read as follows: 


3. For this work new methods and new materials must be 
devised. 


4. It is not new materials and methods we need but such a 
revision of materials and methods already available as will fur- 
nish the child with the truth regarding other peoples. 


Table V shows the percentage distribution of the attitudes of 450 
educators of the United States and Canada toward the two alternate 
methods suggested above. 
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TABLE V.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 450 EDu- 
CATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA TOWARD Two ALTER- 
NATE THESES RELATING TO METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED 
IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GRouP II) 














Suggested 
EpvucATIONAL GrRouP Thesis 3 | Thesis 4 | Changes No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 
40 College Presidents........... 10.0 65.0 17.5 7.5 
19 College Deans and Miscellan- 
eous Administrative Officers... . 15.8 ee See ere 5.3 
45 Heads of Departments or 
Schools of Education........... 13.3 62.2 OS eee 
57 Professors of Education. ..... 8.8 66.6 22.8 1.8 
33 College Social Science Group. 21.2 57.6 15.1 6.1 
28 Miscellaneous College and 
University Group............. ee 78.6 10.7 3.6 
31 Presidents and Directors of 
Teacher Training Schools. ..... 9.7 80.6 els “Biri Va oes 
70 Superintendents of Schools. . . 24.3 61.5 TA ce 
11 State Department Officials...|......... 72.7 18.2 9.1 
10 Elementary Principals and 
ee re oe ore rr 10.0 70.0 10.0 10.0 
41 High School Principals....... 22.0 68.3 7.3 2.4 
35 High School Teachers....... 11.4 Bw Bi ween zest 2.9 
20 Miscellaneous Public School 
CRS, ie eicdenatnnce rack 15.0 oy ee Pa 15.0 
10 Canadian Educators.......... 20.0 Ce weeds 20.0 
We dk Set ees chee 14.7 68.7 11.7 4.9 














By the representatives of each educational position, a rather clear- 
cut preference was shown for the principle advocated in Thesis 4. Con- 
sidered as a group, 68.7 per cent of the replies showed this thesis 
checked, 14.7 per cent showed Thesis 3 checked, 11.7 per cent contained 
comments and suggested changes, and 4.9 per cent contained no fe- 
sponse to this particular division of the questionnaire. Four of a total 
of 53 comments and suggestions were of such a nature as to show a 
preference for Thesis 3, 18 appeared to favor Thesis 4, and 22 showed 
a preference for a combination of the two ideas. The remainder were 
indefinite and of little value in formulating conclusions. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that, while some new materials and 
methods may have to be devised, the work of education for world friend- 
ship and understanding may for the most part be based on those al- 
ready available, provided they are revised in such a.way as to present 
to the student the truth regarding other peoples. 


Group III 


The theses making up Group III related to the provision of a text- 
book and read as follows: 
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5. There is need for a specially prepared textbook treat- 
ing the specific methods to be used in the public schools, around 
which the course for teachers is to be developed. 

6. The work will be more effective if a textbook is avoided 
and current magazines and publications are employed instead. 


Table VI shows a percentage distribution of the attitudes of 450 
educators of the United States and Canada toward the two theses. 


TABLE VI.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 450 EDvu- 
CATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA TOWARD Two ALTER- 
NATE THESES RELATING TO METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED 
IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GROUP III) 




















Suggested 
EDUCATIONAL GROUP Thesis 5 | Thesis 6 | Changes No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 
40 College Presidents... . 17.5 45.0 20.0 17.5 
19 College Deans and Miscellan- | 
eous Adenialatentine Officers. .. 31.6 42.0 10.6 15.8 
45 Heads of Departments or 
Schools of Education.......... 24.4 24.4 _ a Saee 
57 Professors of Education... .. 31.6 22.8 A se 
33 College Social Science Group 18.2 30.3 48.5 3.0 
28 Miscellaneous College and 
University Group... . 46.4 39.3 7.2 Be | 
31 Presidents and Directors of| 
Teacher Training Schools. ... . 32.3 Si: 4 Bs 1 3.2 
70 Superintendents of Schools. . . 40.0 31.5 20.0 8.5 
11 State Department Officials. . . 9.1 45.4 18.2 | 27.3 
10 Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors. re Na meas 30.0 | a Se 10.0 
41 High Se hool Prine ipals. Oe 53.7. | 31.7 9.7 | 4.9 
35 High School Teachers ; 48.6 37.1 i a oe 
20 Miscellaneous Public School! 
Group. ia gee ae 45.0 |. fas | 20.0 
10 Canadian Educators. .... . ..| 30.0 30.0 | 30.0 | 10.0 
Total. | 33.8 | 34.9 244 | 639 


While certain of the groups listed show a preference for one or the 
other method, in general, opinion seems to be rather evenly divided. 
Practically all who commented on these theses seemed to feel that 
there is value to be derived both from the use of a text and from the 
use of current publications. 

A safe conclusion would seem to be that much value could be de- 
rived from a carefully prepared text that would serve as a guide to the 
teacher in the organization of the work, but that it would be effective 
only as it could be widely supplemented by current materials bearing 
on the problems of international friendship and understanding. 

The remaining theses of Division III were presented in the same 
manner as those of Division I, with the idea of determining the extent 
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to which they were acceptable to representatives of various educational 
positions. On the following pages each thesis is discussed and revised 
in the light of the statistical data and the comments made. Table VII 
shows the percentage distribution of the attitudes of 450 educators of 
the United States and Canada toward the five additional theses relating 
to methods of instruction. 


TABLE VII.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 450 Epu- 
CATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA TOWARD FIVE ADDI- 
TIONAL THESES RELATING TO METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED 
IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD 











FRIENDSHIP 
Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 

See ee eee 84.9 ..3 7.8 6.2 
Dal 5s aan 84.8 1.6 2.7 10.9 
eee me: 81.7 7.6 4.2 6.5 
Bd wath cantions: 86.9 2 3.1 9.8 
ila tives sete cates Webs 93.1 0 2.5 4.4 























Thesis 7 


Methods and devices presented to prospective teachers 
should be extremely practical and usable, without moralizing 
and preaching. 


There is apparently little objection to this principle as stated. An 
examination of the comments and suggestions which appeared on 7.8 
per cent of the replies reveals the fact that the most objectionable 
feature of the thesis is the reference to “moralizing and preaching.” 
There is apparently a feeling on the part of those commenting on this 
point that a certain amount of moralizing, or even of preaching, is not 
objectionable as long as the purpose is to intensify genuinely whole- 
some sentiments. Sufficient emphasis is placed on this idea to merit 
its recognition in the restatement of the thesis, even in view of the fact 
that 84.9 per cent of all those who replied considered the principle 
sound as stated. 


Methods and devices presented to prospective teachers 
should be extremely practical and usable with only such moral- 
izing as grows out of the teaching situations, and quickens and 
intensifies wholesome sentiments. 


Thesis 8 


The instruction should suggest to the teacher the element 
of danger in presenting subject-matter which has local political 
significance, and it should give to her, at the same time, the 
ability to handle the problems in such a way as to avoid a 
partisan viewpoint. 


7—44257 
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Comments on this thesis were limited to 2.7 per cent of the replies. 
There is some little feeling that, while this is worth attempting, it 
represents a difficult task and partakes of the nature of a “pious wish.” 
Other comments are indirectly related to the wording of the thesis, and, 
in view of the fact that 84.8 per cent consider it acceptable as stated, 
it appears wise to present the thesis in its original wording. 


The instruction should suggest to the teacher the element 
of danger in presenting subject-matter which has local political 
significance, while giving her, at the same time, the ability to 
handle the problems in such a way as to avoid a partisan view- 
point. 

Thesis 9 

The teacher must be encouraged to develop a passion for 
and a knowledge of the truth with reference to peoples and 
nations, subordinating to this ideal racial, religious, and social 
prejudices and false national or local patriotism. 


Approximately 82 per cent of those replying marked this thesis 
acceptable as stated, 7.6 per cent considered it not acceptable, and 4.2 
per cent offered comment or criticism. Three individuals suggest that 
this principle is exceedingly important, while the same number feel 
that “passion” is perhaps a rather extravagant term to use in this 
connection. There is also the suggestion that this and other theses of 
the same group are too obvious to warrant consideration. While the 
value of the last two suggestions is recognized, the thesis is again 
presented in the original wording. 

The teacher must be encouraged to develop a passion for 
and a knowledge of the truth with reference to peoples and 


nations, subordinating to this ideal racial, religious, and social 
prejudices and false national and local patriotism. 


Thesis 10 


Self-activity and the concrete in instruction are to be de- 
sired both in the training of teachers and in the work which 
they are later to perform with the children. 


Comments on this thesis are relatively few and unimportant. Two 
contrasting attitudes are, however, worth brief mention. One individual 
labels this a “useless statement” and another writes, “Words—hollow 
words.” At the other extreme is the individual who says, “This is the 
best statement in the whole questionnaire.” The fact that the majority 
of the comments are favorable rather than unfavorable, coupled with 
the statistical evidence of Table VII, Suggests that the thesis be left 
unchanged. 


Self-activity and the concrete in instruction are to be de- 
sired both in the training of teachers and in the work which 
they are later to perform with the children. 


Thesis 11 


If the truth about nations and peoples is to form the basis 
of instruction, textbooks and instructional materials must keep 
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pace with industrial, political, social, and economic progress in 
all nations. 


No comments worthy of mention were made relative to this prin- 
ciple. Approximately 93 per cent of those replying considered the 
thesis acceptable as stated, none marked it not acceptable, and com- 
ments were limited to 2.5 per cent of the replies. In view of these facts 
the thesis can be presented only in its original wording. 


If the truth about nations and peoples is to form the basis 
of instruction, textbooks and instructional materials must keep 
pace with industrial, political, social, and economic progress in 
all nations. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the opinions of 450 men and women engaged in 
educational work in the United States and Canada, the following con- 
clusions with reference to methods of instruction to be employed in 
teacher training institutions seem to be justified. 


As long as care is taken to prevent anything of the nature 
of propaganda from entering, the instruction should be direct, 
the objective to be reached in the instruction should be clearly 
and definitely stated, and the purpose of the work should be 
kept constantly before the students: in training. 

While some new materials and methods may have to be de- 
vised, the work of education for world friendship and under- 
standing may for the most part be based on materials and 
methods already available, provided they are revised in such a 
way as to present to the student the truth regarding other 
peoples. 

Much value may be derived from a carefully prepared text- 
book that will serve as a guide to the teacher in the organization 
of the work, but it will be effective only as it is widely supple- 
mented by current materials bearing on the problems of inter- 
national friendship and understanding. 

Methods and devices presented to prospective teachers 
should be extremely practical and usable with only such moral- 
izing as grows out of the teaching situations, and quickens and 
intensifies wholesome sentiments. 

The instruction should suggest to the teacher the element 
of danger in presenting subject-matter which has local political 
significance, while giving her, at the same time, the ability 
to handle the problems in such a way as to avoid a partisan 
viewpoint. 

The teacher must be encouraged to develop a passion for 
and a knowledge of the truth with reference to peoples and 
nations, subordinating to this ideal racial, religious, and social 
prejudices and false national and local patriotism. 

Self-activity and the concrete in instruction are to be de- 
sired both in the training of teachers and in the work which they 
are later to perform with the children. 

If the truth about nations and peoples is to form the basis 
for instruction, textbooks and instructional materials must keep 
pace with industrial, social, and economic progress in all 
nations. 
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SPECIAL MATERIALS AND DEVICES TO BE USED IN PREPAR- 
ING TEACHERS FOR THE TASK OF DEVELOPING IN 
CHILDREN WORLD-WIDE FRIENDSHIP AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


Division IV of the Form A questionnaire is made up of two rather 
distinct parts. Twenty-four subjects, each of which might be expected 
to find a place in the curricula of teacher training institutions, are 
presented for the purpose of determining: (1) the relative effective- 
ness of each as it may contribute to the work of training teachers for 
the task of developing in children world friendship and understanding, 
and (2) the extent to which these subjects are already being employed 
for this purpose in the institutions represented by the replies received. 
The same purpose underlies the second part of this division, which con- 
sists of a list of 28 special devices that may possibly make some con- 
tribution to the work. 

Certain of the subjects and devices may, on first thought, seem to 
bear but slight relationship to the problem at hand. In this connection 
it should be’ said that each subject or device listed is the result of a 
suggestion received in the preliminary study described in Chapter I 
of this report. To some individual each one possesses possibilities as 
a direct or indirect means for giving teachers a better understanding 
of the peoples of other countries and a consequent increased ability to 
train children for world friendship. 

In this chapter an effort will be made to present the opinions of a 
large number of teachers and administrators as to the relative effective- 
ness of the 24 subjects as indirect means, and as well, the relative effect- 
iveness of 28 special devices that may be rather directly applied to the 
task at hand. The limits of this report will, of course, permit no extended 
discussion of the particular application of each subject or device to the 
problem of world friendship and understanding. This phase of the work 
is reserved for additional studies wherein an attempt will be made to 
set up in some detail curricula which will make use of the subjects and 
devices here to be considered.’ 

Table VIII portrays the judgment of 450 educators of the United 
States and Canada as to the rank of the 24 subjects relative to their 
contribution to a teacher training program that has for one of its pur- 
poses the preparation of teachers for participation in a program of 
education for world friendship. 

1See Smith, Henry Lester, and Crayton, Sherman Gideon, Tentative Program for 
Teaching World Friendship and Understanding in Teacher Training Institutions and in 


Public Schools for Children Who Range from Six to Fourteen Years of Age. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V., No. 5, 1929. 
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TABLE VIII.—JUDGMENT oF 450 EDUCATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AS TO THE RANK OF 24 SUBJECTS RELATIVE TO THEIR CON- 
TRIBUTION TO A TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM THAT HAS FoR ONE 
OF ITS PURPOSES THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 











Administrative 
Total Officers and | Administrative 

Including 10 Instructors in Officers and 

SuBJEcCT Representatives| Institutions Teachers of 

of Canadian Making Elementary 

Schools Provision for | and Secondary 
Teacher Training Schools 
International History.... 1.16 1.13 1.18 
General International 
PON 65 5s eines 1.17 1.13 1.23 
Current History.......... 1.22 1.21 1.25 
IS ica oe os ks casas 1.26 1.22 1.27 
General History.......... 1.37 1.36 1.38 
CIN Fev ke chs 1.48 1.47 1.48 
Elementary International 

ae Be 1.5 1.44 1.57 
Political Science......... 1.57 1.48 1.70 
Oe, eS PE ee 1.57 1.56 1.60 
Social Psychology........ 1.66 1.63 1.68 
ae Ree 1.68 1.69 1.65 
Comparative Education... 1.86 1.78 1.98 
Educational Sociology... 1.89 1.83 2.00 
Modern Languages....... 1.96 1.94 2.00 
BE aie os! Goede ot «08 2.03 2.07 2.00 
OR ee te Perea 2.11 2.18 2.03 
International Languages. . 2.18 2.18 2.15 
Principles of Education... 2.26 2.19 2.40 
Play and Games.......... 2.30 2.37 2.21 
Secondary Education. .... 2.31 2.30 2.34 
Methods Courses......... 2.49 2.49 2.51 
i Serer 2.52 2.55 2.45 
eee 2.54 2.60 2.48 
Home Economics..,..... 2.71 2.77 2.59 

















Those codperating in this study wete asked to give each subject 
that they considered of major importance in the work a ranking of “1”; 
each subject that was of secondary importance, a ranking of “2”; and 
each that was of little or no significance, a ranking of “3.” The large 
number of subjects made it difficult to rank each subject in terms of all 
the others, consequently numerical values have been assigned on the 
assumption that the rating of each has been only slightly affected by 
comparisons with others, thus eliminating the use of the statistical 
correction for partial rankings employed in the interpretation of the 
Division II results. Accordingly a subject ranked “1” on all replies 


would have a numerical value of 1, a subject ranked “2” on all replies 
would have a numerical value of 2, and one ranked “3” on all replies 
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would have a numerical value of 3. In this way the sum of the ranks 
given to a certain subject by those filling out this part of the question- 
naire was divided by the number responding, in order to get the average 
rank given each subject. 

In the first column of Table VIII is shown the ranking of each 
subject as assigned by the entire group. The ranking of each as given 
by administrative officers and instructors in institutions making provi- 
sion for teacher training is shown in the second column, and that as- 
signed by administrative officers and teachers of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is given in the third column. 

International history is given a numerical value of 1.16 by the entire 
group, a value of 1.13 by the “teacher training” group, and a value of 
1.18 by the “elementary and secondary school” group. All subjects are 
listed in order of their ranking by the whole number responding. 

Slight differences of opinion are noted when the rankings in the 
second and third columns are compared. Representatives of schools of 
higher education would place elementary international law, comparative 
education, and principles of education, slightly higher in the list than 
would the entire group, while the elementary and secondary teachers 
and administrators would do the same for music, play and games, 
philology, composition, and home economics. 

A division of the subjects into three groups of 8 subjects each pro- 
vides a somewhat clearer conception of the results. When this is done 
the 8 subjects considered most effective in their contribution are 
international history, general international problems, current history, 
sociology, general history, geography, elementary international law, and 
political science. Those considered least effective are international lan- 
guages, principles of education, play and games, secondary education, 
methods courses, philology, composition, and home. economics. 

A few comments were made on this division of the questionnaire, 
and those that throw additional light on the attitudes of those codperat- 
ing in the study are quoted: 


“Elementary international law is important, but some prin- 
ciples of international law must be revised.” 


“General history and international history should be com- 
bined and likewise political science, general international prob- 
lems, and elementary international law.” 


“All of these methods appear good. One would be good in 
one circumstance and another in other circumstances.” 


“Methods courses in school subjects are not effective at 
present, but could be made highly so in social sciences, litera- 
ture, languages, history of sciences, and mathematics.” 


“All of these subjects should be prepared to touch on the 
subject incidentally.” 


“Music, art, science, games, and group play are universal, 
admit of no sectional limitations, and are promoters of toler- 
ance.” 


Persons marking the questionnaire were asked to list additional 
subjects that might properly be included with those offered for their 
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consideration. Each of the following subjects was thought by one or 
more individuals to possess some value in this connection: 


World Literature e 
Comparative Literature 

Religious Education 

Comparative Religion 

The New Testament 

Social Ethics 

Cultural Anthropology 

Science Orientation Courses 
Immigrant Backgrounds 

Social Science Orientation Courses 
History of Invention and Discovery 
Philosophy of Education 
Sciences—Physical and Biological 


An attempt was made to determine the extent to which the sub- 
jects listed were already being employed, with the world friendship 
idea as a conscious objective, in the institutions represented by the 
replies. An analysis of the questionnaires revealed the fact that there 
was not complete understanding as to the information sought in this 
connection. While the statistical data were, as a result, so unreliable 
as to warrant their omission from the report, the replies of those repre- 
senting teacher training institutions make it possible to estimate the 
probable order in which these subjects would have appeared could they 
have been ranked according to the frequency of their present use as 
aids in the training of teachers for world understanding and friendship. 
It is the opinion of the writers that little effort has yet been made in 
teacher training institutions of the United States so to revise the various 
courses as to make the world friendship idea a conscious objective, but, 
in the few cases where these subjects have been turned to this purpose, 
their order of importance would probably be approximately ‘as follows: 


1. Sociology 

2. General History 

3. Political Science 

4. Current History 

5. Methods Courses 

6. Literature 

7. Economics 

8. Educational Sociology 
9. Modern Languages 

10. Principles of Education 
11. Social Psychology 

12. Geography 

13. Music 
14. General International Problems 
15. International History 
16. Art ; 

17. Secondary Education 

18. Composition 

19. Play and Games 
20. Elementary International Law 
21. Comparative Education 
22. Home Economics 
23. Philology 
24. International Languages 
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Table IX shows the judgment of 450 educators of the United States 
and Canada as to the rank of 28 special devices with respect to their con- 
tribution to a teacher training sprogram that has for one of its purposes 
the preparation of teachers for participation in a program of education 
for world friendship. 


TABLE IX.—JUDGMENT oF 450 EDUCATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AS TO THE RANK OF 28 SPECIAL DEVICES WITH RESPECT TO 
THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO A TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM THAT HAS 
For ONE OF ITS PURPOSES THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 











Administrative 
Total Officers and Administrative 

| Including 10 Instructors in Officers and 

DEVICE Representatives| Institutions Teachers of 

of Canadian Making . Elementary 

Schools Provision for | and Secondary 
Teacher Training Schools 

Cit. | 1.30 1.29 1.33 
i. 1.31 1.30 1.34 
MA sierra ia | 1.36 1.33 1.38 
16 1.45 1.46 1.33 
RE Seen ee | 1.45 1.38 1.58 
De anette 1.45 1.37 1.59 
Sree 1.53 1.48 1.59 
3. | 1.58 1.46 1.75 
Oe ginien’ 1.64 1.58 1.79 
5, 1.64 1.55 1.98 
24.. 1.65 1.63 1.71 
17 1.72 1.72 1.72 
oe 1.72 1.66 1.84 
4 1.73 1.69 1.65 
20 1.75 1.86 1.58 
12 | 1.76 1.84 1.65 
Fah ay caus akan’ | 1.79 1.77 1.85 
19.. 1.81 1.86 1.76 
21 1.82 1.84 1.80 
«Sees 1.88 1.82 1.95 
. Seer ae 1.89 1.97 1.80 
a 2.01 1.97 2.03 
26.. 2.02 2.09 1.91 
14. | 2.11 2.14 2.07 
25 | 2.11 2.09 2.15 
GF 2.11 2.14 2.15 
23.. | 2.12 2.11 2.16 
29 2.69 2.65 2.72 
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The method of ranking is the same as that employed in determining 
the relative importance of the subjects listed in Table VIII. Device 
No. 1 is made up of the list of the 24 subjects already referred to and 
therefore is not listed as a device in Table IX. This accounts for the 
fact that the devices are given numbers from 2 to 29. Device No. 6 
(travel by members of the teaching staff) is given first rank, not only 
in the first column but also in the second and third; and device No. 29 
(observance of foreign holidays) appears in last place in each of the 
three columns. The complete list is presented in the order of the rank- 
ing in the first column, which represents the combined judgments of all 
individuals replying. Variations between the ranking in the first column 
and that in each of the other columns are frequent, but in no case are 
they so great as to be of much significance. For the purposes of this 
report it seems only necessary to present the devices in the order of 
their ranking in the first column. 


6. Travel by members of the teaching staff. 

13. Making the teacher thoroughly familiar with instruc- 
tional materials available for teaching international understand- 
ing. 

9. Travel by student teachers in foreign countries. 

16. Discussion groups where consideration of international 
problems is possible. 

5. Exchange of lecturers between countries. 

8. Interchange of students and teachers. 

18. A Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
Sciences, which includes opportunities for conferences, and more 
particularly, for contact with leaders from various nations. 

3. Cosmopolitan clubs. 

10. Additional scholarships similar to the Rhodes or Gug- 
genheim plan. 

2. A specially designed course based on some such book 
as The Racial Basis of Civilization by Hankins. 

24. Delegates to educational association meetings in other 
countries. 

17. The reading of such books as Van Loon’s Story of Man- 
kind or Breasted and Robinson’s The Human Adventure. 

7. Attendance of students and faculty members at Insti- 
tutes of Politics. 

Bureau of international correspondence in connection 
with the teaching of modern languages. 

20. A specially designed methods course dealing with the 
problem as it is to be handled in the public schools. 

12. Pageants, drama, etc., interpreting the life and char- 
acter of peoples of other countries. 

11. International debating and local debating on inter- 
national problems. 

19. Translated copies of foreign newspapers which would 
enable students to keep up with current events as interpreted 
by people of other countries. 

21. Short talks by the head of the school on current de- 
velopments along the lines of international understandings. 

27. An international library. 

23. Programs of music and poetry wherein the work of 
various nations is portrayed. 

28. Traveling universities. 

26. Good Will Day programs. 
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14. A psychological or analytical study of play to show 
that the same games are and have been played all over the world 
for centuries. 

25. Model Assembly of League of Nations. 

15. A study of superstitions to show their fallacies and 
their similarities among many types and degrees of peoples. 

22. An international museum. 

29. Observance of foreign holidays. 


Comments on certain of the above devices are of sufficient importance 
to be included in this report. Consequently these particular devices are 
again listed, together with the suggestions relating to them. While 
these comments are practically all adverse, there are relatively few, and 
their importance must be judged in the light of the rank given the 
particular devices referred to. 


9. Travel by student teachers in foreign countries. 
“This is an important device, but the travel should not be 
formally organized.” 


10. Additional scholarships similar to the Rhodes or Gug- 
genheim plan. 

“Additional scholarships of this nature are not practical.” 

“Such scholarships will help if they are not used for highly 
specialized students.” 


11. International debating and local debating on interna- 
tional problems. 

“Debating will be of no value until it is put on a higher 
plane. At present it is a farce.” 


12. Pageants, drama, etc., interpreting the life and char- 
acter of peoples of other countries. 

“Such an affair merely represents an entertaining show.” 

“Such programs would be of value if given in a way to 
create sympathetic understanding and appreciation.” 

“The wrong interpretation is usually put on this type of 
program.” 

“The value of this device depends entirely on how it is 
presented and the attitude of mind of the participants.” 


14. A psychological or analytical study of play to show that 
the same games are and have been played all over the world for 
centuries. 

“This has very little, if any, value.” 

“Would a study reveal all that is suggested here?” 


19. Translated copies of foreign newspapers which would 
enable students to keep up with current events as interpreted 
by peoples of other countries. 

“There are so few, if any, newspapers that give reliable 
information.” 

“There is danger in this due to the quality of newspapers.” 

“It is difficult to get prospective teachers to read our own 
newspapers.” 


21. Short talks by the head of the school on current de- 
velopments along the lines of international understandings. 

“This would too frequently be done by a ‘would-be’ stu- 
dent.” 

“Such talks might well be given by able professors or other 
capable local talent.” 
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“This will be all right if the head of the school can do it. 
Some know and care nothing about the problem themselves.” 

“Talks by some heads would be destructive while talks by 
others would be constructive and helpful.” 


25. Model ‘Assembly of League of Nations. 
“This would be a sham as is true of most mock trials and 
assemblies.” 


29. Observance of foreign holidays. 


“This is not possible as witness the history of Rome under 
the later emperors.” 


“This is entirely out of the question.” 
“Tf we do this, we shall never have time to work.” 
“This should be limited to religious holidays.” 


In addition to the above, the following general comments, some of 
which suggest additional devices, are deserving of quotation: 


“All of these devices are good. Teachers should know all 
of these possibilities and use what they can. Above all they 
must have the will and spirit to use them.” 


“Every single one of these has great possibilities.” 


“Most of these devices could be used to a good and profit- 
able advantage.” 


“I believe that a high type of religion which would tran- 
scend sectarian lines would be by far the most powerful agency 
in promoting peace and good will. Religion alone can move the 
masses for good or evil, and also provide a stabilizing force.” 


“Another device would be an international school journal 
published under the auspices of a committee of the League of 
Nations, with the United States, Mexico, and Russia in full par- 
ticipation. The codperating of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations is, of course, assumed.” 

“Good sportsmanship in international games ought to go 
far toward developing a spirit of intelligent comradeship among 
the nations. To this end good sportsmanship should be em- 
phatically fostered in school and college. Professionalism in 
athletics will never help.” 


Few of the devices listed are now being used to any great extent 
in teacher training institutions for the purpose of promoting world 
understanding and friendship. Here again the data lack sufficient re- 
liability to permit a definite statement as to the per cent of institu- 
tions now employing each of the devices, altho they furnish a fairly 
accurate picture of their probable order of importance in this respect. 
A reasonably conservative estimate would be that some use is now 
being made of the first 8 devices as presented below, and that the 
remaining 20 are as yet in use very infrequently, if at all, in institu- 
tions offering teacher training. 


6. Travel by members of the teaching staff. 

16. Discussion groups where consideration of international 
questions is . possible. 

11. International debating and local debating on interna- 
tional problems. 
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17. The reading of such books as Van Loon’s Story of Man- 
kind, or Breasted and Robinson’s The Human Adventure. 

12. Pageants, drama, etc., interpreting the life and char- 
acter of peoples of other countries. 

23. Programs of music and poetry wherein the work of 
various nations is portrayed. 

21. Short talks by the head of the school on current de- 
velopments along the lines of international understandings. 

3. Cosmopolitan clubs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To the extent that the judgments of those coéperating in this divi- 
sion of the study form a sound basis for the formulation of recom- 
mendations relative to the provision in teacher training institutions of 
instruction that has for its purpose the preparation of teachers for the 
task of developing in children world friendship and understanding, the 


following conclusions seem justified: 


The work of training teachers for participation in an edu- 
cational program for world understanding and friendship cannot 
safely be left to teachers without special preparation even if 
they are properly qualified in all other ways usually considered 
desirable. 

There is apparently much of value to be derived from inci- 
dental instruction in courses which already have a place in 
teacher training curricula, more particularly if the work in vari- 
ous courses is carefully codrdinated. 

The most desirable plan of administration would provide 
for a specially designed course, and in addition much incidental 
instruction in connection with the work of all departments. 

Under any plan of organization care should be taken that 
the instruction be characterized by the truth as opposed to 
propaganda. 

As long as care is taken to prevent anything of the nature 
of propaganda from entering, the instruction should be direct, 
the objective to be reached in the instruction should be clearly 
and definitely stated, and the purpose of the work should be kept 
constantly before the students in training. 

While some new materials and methods may have to be de- 
vised, the work of education for world friendship may for the 
most part be based on materials and methods already available 
provided they are revised in such a way as to present to the 
student the truth regarding other peoples. 

Much value may be derived from a carefully prepared text- 
book that will serve as a guide to the teacher in the organiza- 
tion of the work, but it will be effective only as it is widely 
supplemented by current materials bearing on the problems of 
international friendship and understanding. 

Methods and devices presented to prospective teachers should 
be extremely practical and usable with only such moralizing as 
grows out of the teaching situations, and quickens and intensi- 
fies wholesome sentiments. 

The instruction should suggest to the teacher the element 
of danger in presenting subject-matter which has local political 
significance, and it should give to her, at the same time, the 
ability to handle the problems in such a way as to avoid a 
partisan viewpoint. 

The teacher must be encouraged to develop a passion for 
and a knowledge of the truth with reference to peoples and 
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nations, subordinating to this ideal racial, religious, and social 
prejudices and false national and local patriotism. 

Self-activity and the concrete in instruction are to be de- 
sired both in the training of teachers and in the work which 
they are later to perform with the children. 

If the truth about nations and peoples is to form the basis 
for instruction, textbooks and instructional materials must keep 
pace with industrial, social, and economic progress in all nations. 

Practically all subjects now taught in teacher training in- 
stitutions might well make some contribution to the work. In 
the opinions of those codperating in this section of the study 
the order of importance of the subjects listed for consideration 
in this connection is as follows: 


International History 
General International Problems 
Current History 
Sociology 

General History 
Geography 

Elementary International Law 
Political Science 
Literature 

Social Psychology 
Economics 

Comparative Education 
Educational Sociology 
Modern Languages 

Art 

Music 

International Languages 
Principles of Education 
Play and Games 
Secondary Education 
Methods Courses 
Philology 

Composition 

Home Economics 


Additional subjects suggested as possessing value in this 
connection follow: 


World Literature 

Comparative Literature 

Religious Education 

Comparative Religion 

The New Testament 

Social Ethics 

Cultural Anthropology 

Science Orientation Courses 
Immigrant Backgrounds 

Social Science Orientation Courses 
History of Invention and Discovery 
Philosophy of Education 
Sciences—Physical and Biological 
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All special devices listed on the questionnaire are thought, by a 


majority of those replying, to possess some value. In the judgment of 
these people the first ten in the order of their importance would be: 
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Travel by members of the teaching staff. 

Making the teacher thoroughly familiar with instruc- 
tional materials available for teaching international 
understanding. 

Travel by student teachers in foreign countries. 

Discussion groups where consideration of international 
problems is possible. 

Exchange of lecturers between countries. 

Interchange of students and teachers. 

A Foundation for the Advancement of Social Sciences 
which includes opportunities for conferences, and 
more particularly, for contact with leaders from 
various nations. 

Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

Additional scholarships similar to the Rhodes or Gug- 
genheim plan. 

A specially designed course based on some such book as 
The Racial Basis of Civilization by Hankins. 














CHAPTER IV 


THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


THE Form B questionnaire was developed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the views of elementary and secondary school administrators 
and teachers on certain phases of the problem of instruction of children 
in world friendship and understanding. 

Division I of the questionnaire presents ten theses relating to the 
organization and methods of instruction to be employed in elementary 
and secondary schools. These ten theses are presented in five groups, 
each composed of two supposedly alternate principles. Codperating 
teachers and administrators were asked to indicate for each group the 
thesis considered acceptable. Opportunity was given for comment and 
revision where neither principle was considered sound as stated. 

Division II of the questionnaire presents a series of subjects and 
special devices thought to have some importance in the training of chil- 
dren for world friendship and understanding. As employed, the ques- 
tionnaire sought to discover the relative effectiveness of the 14 subjects 
and of the 31 special devices, and also to find out the extent to which 
each is now being employed, in schools represented, for the purpose 
under discussion. 

A total of 174 replies to this questionnaire was received. Of this 
number 94 were from Canada and 80 from the United States. Thruout 
the tables and the discussion in this chapter the representatives of the 
schools of the United States have been grouped separately for the pur- 
pose of making clearer any wide differences of opinion between the rep- 
resentatives of the two nations. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION - 


Group I 


Group I of the first division of the Form B questionnaire was made 
up of the following theses: 


1. Provision should be made in the public elementary and 
secondary schools for a distinct program or curriculum dealing 
with world friendship and world understanding similar to the 
special provision now being made in many schools to care for 
character education. 

2. The work of developing in children the proper attitudes 
of mind regarding other peoples can better be cared for if such 
special courses are omitted and the desirable material is pre- 
sented as a part of the work in geography, history, English, 
foreign language, music, art, etc. 


Table X shows the percentage distribution of the attitudes of 174 
teachers and administrators of the United States and Canada toward 
the above principles. 


(63) 
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TABLE X.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 174 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TOWARD Two ALTERNATE THESES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GROUP I) 


























Suggested 
EDUCATIONAL GROUP Thesis 1 | Thesis 2 | Changes No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 
80 Teachers and School Officials 
in the United States.... 16.3 76.1 5.1 2.5 
94 Teachers and School Officials 
in Canada...... 18.1 69.2 11.6 3.3 
RT AEE: : 17.2 72.5 8.6 1.7 





Table X should be read as follows: 16.3 per cent of the teachers 
and school officials in the United States accepted Thesis 1 as stated; 
76.1 per cent accepted Thesis 2; 5.1 per cent reworded the theses or 
made comment on them; and 2.5 per cent did not respond to this part 
of the questionnaire. 

There is apparent a rather decided preference for the second of the 
two methods of organization suggested. The somewhat lower rating 
for this thesis given by the representatives of the schools of Canada 
is explained by the fact that a larger proportion qualified their answers. 
An examination of these comments shows that 8 out of 11 favored the 
second thesis altho preferring to add some thought concerning the prin- 
ciples suggested. 

In two cases it was suggested that a combination of the two types 
of organization represents the best solution. Other comments of special 
significance are quoted. 


“The second method is essential, but some manual of sug- 
gestions to teachers for applying the subject would greatly 
help.” 


“T am of the opinion that many young teachers would re- 
quire a text setting forth what is internationally agreed as 
right between peoples, and I think that nothing but the truth 
should be given about any people. It is the distortion of the 
truth and giving untrue information that makes trouble. Any 
normal child has a high ideal as to what is right and wrong and 
what promotes happiness, and a nation is simply an aggregation 
of individuals.” 


“The special work suggested in the first thesis might be 
introduced as a unit in history in the secondary school course.” 


“World friendship and world understanding should in spirit 
pervade the curriculum, but should receive some specific recog- 
nition at appropriate times.” 
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In the light of the statistical evidence of Table X and of the above 
comments the following conclusion concerning the point in question is 
drawn: 


While there is apparently some justification for a special 
course dealing with world friendship and understanding, the 
instruction will probably be more satisfactory if, in the begin- 
ning, desirable material is presented in connection with the work 
in subjects now appearing in the curricula of our schools, and 
more particularly so if a manual or text is provided for the 
guidance of the teacher. 


Group II 


The theses of Group II related to the amount and nature of the 
emphasis that should be given the specific purpose of the work, and 
appeared on the questionnaire as follows: 


3. Whatever the particular organization provided, the in- 
struction should be so planned as to insure a continuous and 
pointed emphasis as to its specific purpose, that of promoting 
international-mindedness . among individuals and permanent 
peace among nations. 

4. Rather should the child be given the truth concerning 
other peoples and other nations and be permitted to formulate 
his own attitudes of mind without the type of emphasis sug- 
gested in Thesis 3 above. 


Table XI presents the attitudes of those codperating in this study 
toward the two theses presented above. Opinion on the point is rather 
evenly divided when the replies of the entire group are considered. 


TABLE XI.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 174 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TOWARD Two ALTERNATE THESES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GRoUP II) 














Suggested 
EpucaTIoNnaAL Group Thesis 3 | Thesis 4 | Changes No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 
80 Teachers and School Officials 
in the United States.......... 46.2 43.7 6.3 3.8 
94 Teachers and School Officials 
SOWING 5 we oe cee ce dnickg veer 37.2 52.2 7.4 3.2 
asin Stes tetns 1 es 41.4 48.3 6.9 3.4 














Table XI should be read as follows: 46.2 per cent of the teachers 
and school officials in the United States accepted Thesis 3 as stated; 
43.7 per cent accepted Thesis 4; 6.3 per cent reworded the theses or 
made comment on them; and 3.8 per cent did not respond to this part 
of the questionnaire. 
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Irrespective of the comments made, the Canadian group show some 
preference for Thesis 4, while the representatives of schools in the 
United States seem to favor Thesis 3 somewhat. Slightly more than 
48 per cent of the entire group considered the second thesis acceptable 
while 41.4 per cent favored the first. Comments show a rather even 
division of opinion. No suggestion made is, in itself, sufficiently per- 
tinent to warrant quotation, and the following conclusion is based on 
the statistical data alone. 

There is apparently some need for emphasis as to the spe- 
cific purpose of the instruction, but larger effort should be in the 
direction of giving the child the truth concerning other peoples 
and other nations while permitting him to formulate his own 
attitudes of mind. 

Group III 

Group III deals with the nature of the materials to be presented 
and includes the following theses: 

5. The material used should for the most part be concrete 
and distinctly objective. 

6. Success will be better insured if the work is presented 


in the form of principles developed by the teachers and pre- 
sented as such to the children. 


Table XII presents a statistical analysis of the opinions regarding 
the two principles stated above. 


TABLE XII.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 174 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TOWARD Two ALTERNATE THESES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GROUP III) 


Suggested 
EpucATIONAL Group Thesis 5 | Thesis 6 | Changes No 

Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 


80 Teachers and School Officials 





in the United States... . 64.9 28.8 3.8 2.5 
94 ‘Teachers and School Officials 
ey 6 acacaitr'n-tidhatindéor 0 hewars 41.5 41.5 13.8 3.2 
em xP WS iia Ae eee 
ak ran seh edith ven ad §2.3 35.6 9.2 2.9 














Table XII should be read as follows: 64.9 per cent of the teachers 
and school officials in the United States accepted Thesis 5 as stated; 
28.8 per cent accepted Thesis 6; 3.8 per cent reworded the theses or 
made comment on them; and 2.5 per cent did not respond to this part 
of the questionnaire. 

Slightly more than 52 per cent of the entire group consider the first 
thesis acceptable, while 35.6 per cent favor the method advocated by 
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the second. The majority of the comments suggest some combination 
of the two methods. While the Canadian group are evenly divided in 
their opinions, the replies from schools in the United States show a 
preference for Thesis 5. In addition to the suggestion that a combina- 
tion of the two methods be used, there is the proposal that the first 
should be emphasized with the younger pupils and the second with those 
of secondary school age. The compromise suggested below probably 
represents a better method of procedure than that advocated by either 
of the theses as stated. 


Much of the material used should be concrete and distinctly 
objective, but the development of general principles should be 
given some attention, more especially in the instruction of pupils 
of secondary school age. 


Group IV 


The relative importance of new materials and devices and of re- 
vised forms of those now available is the point covered by the two theses 
of Group IV. 


7. For this work of developing in school children world 
friendship and world understanding, we shall need new mate- 
rials and devices. 

8. New materials and devices are unnecessary if we will 
revise those now in use in such a way as to include in them 
only the truth about peoples of other nations. 


Table XIII presents data relating to the attitudes of 174 elementary 
and secondary school administrators and teachers toward the above 
theses. 


TABLE XIII.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 174 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TOWARD Two ALTERNATE THESES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GROUP IV) 























Suggested 
EpucaTIoNnAL Group Thesis 7 | Thesis 8 | Changes No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 
80 Teachers and School Officials 
in the United States........... 26.2 61.2 10.1 2.5 
94 Teachers and School Officials 
St A os vos ca mecsursaskah 12.8 73.3 12.8 ee 
WE Sate Von oscatencctieees 19.0 67.8 11.5 1.7 











Table XIII should be read as follows: 


26.2 per cent of the teachers 


and school officials in the United States accepted Thesis 7 as stated; 
61.2 per cent accepted Thesis 8; 10.1 per cent reworded the theses or 
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made comment on them; and 2.5 per cent did not respond to this part 
of the questionnaire. 

Figures for the entire group indicate a rather decided preference 
for the principle advocated by the second thesis. Approximately 68 per 
cent favor this principle while only 19 per cent expressed themselves 
as preferring the first. Comments are frequent and, for the most part, 
suggest that the work will be more successful if based both on new 
materials and on revised forms of materials now available. The evi- 
dence presented suggests the following combination of the two theses. 

While some new materials and devices will be necessary, 
the work can, for the most part, be based on those now avail- 


able if they are so revised as to present only the truth about 
peoples of other nations. 


Group V 


The theses composing Group V relate to the provision of a special 
textbook, and are presented below as they appear on the questionnaire: 


9. For effective work a textbook should be provided which 
will bring together the information to be given to the child. 

10. A textbook cannot be used as satisfactorily as maga- 
zines and other current materials since it is a prime necessity 
that' the work keep pace with economic, political, and social 
progress. 


Data of Table XIV indicate that there is a rather decided preference 
for the principle advocated by the second of the two theses. 


TABLE XIV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 174 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TOWARD Two ALTERNATE THESES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP (GROUP V) 


| Suggested 
EDUCATIONAL Group Thesis 9 | Thesis 10| Changes No 
Checked | Checked and Response 
Comment 


80 Teachers and School Officials 
in the United States. .. 7.5 70.0 21 
94 Teachers and School Officials 
in Canada... | 10.6 71.3 13.8 4.3 


bo 


1.3 





Total. ; eee. oe 70.6 17.3 2.9 











Table XIV should be read as follows: 17.5 per cent of the teachers 
and school officials in the United States accepted Thesis 9 as stated; 
70.0 per cent accepted Thesis 10; 21.2 per cent reworded the theses or 
made comment on them; and 1.3 per cent did not respond to this part 
of the questionnaire. 
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Slightly over 70 per cent of the total group consider the second 
principle acceptable while less than 10 per cent favor the first. More- 
over, the representatives of the Canadian schools are in close agree- 
ment with the teachers and administrators of the United States. A 
majority of the comments made suggest that both types of materials 
should be used. In general, it is the thought that the textbook should 
be of such a nature as to provide guidance for the teacher in the or- 
ganization of the work, at the same time permitting much flexibility in 
the actual presentation. Practically all are agreed that the text should 
be supplemented by current materials. Of some significance is the sug- 
gestion from two sources that an international bulletin or school journal 
be published and distributed at regular intervals. In one case it is 
suggested that the World Federation of Education Associations assume 
responsibility for this publication. 

The following statement would seem to represent rather accurately 
the views of those who passed judgment on the two theses: 


While a textbook or manual would be of some service to the 
teacher, large dependence should be placed on magazines and 
other current materials in order to insure that the work will 
keep pace with economic, political, and social progress. 


General Comments 


General comments on this section of the study were few in number, 
and none was sufficiently important to warrant quoting. The following 
conclusions are therefore restated without further discussion: 


While there is apparently some justification for a special 
course dealing with world friendship and understanding, the 
instruction will probably be more satisfactory if, in the begin- 
ning, desirable material is presented in connection with the work 
in subjects now appearing in the curricula of our schools, and 
more particularly so if a manual or text is provided for the 
guidance of the teacher. 

There is apparently some need for emphasis as to the spe- 
cific purpose of the instruction, but larger effort should be in the 
direction of giving the child the truth concerning other peoples 
and other nations while permitting him to formulate his own 
attitudes of mind. 

Much of the material used should be concrete and distinctly 
objective, but the development of general principles should be 
given some attention, more especially in the instruction of pupils 
of secondary school age. 

While some new materials and devices will be necessary, 
the work can, for the most part, be based on those now avail- 
able if they are so revised as to present only the truth about 
peoples of other nations. 

While a textbook or manual would be of some service to the 
teacher, large dependence should be placed on magazines and 
other current materials in order to insure that the work will 
keep pace with economic, political, and social progress. 
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SPECIAL METHODS AND DEVICES TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN TRAINING 
CHILDREN IN WORLD FRIENDSHIP AND UNDERSTANDING 


Division II of the Form B questionnaire presents for consideration 
14 school subjects that may contribute to the work under discussion, 
and likewise 31 special methods or devices that are thought to possess 
some value. It is the purpose of this section of the study to indicate, 
by an analysis of the replies received, the relative effectiveness of each 
subject and of each special method or device, and likewise the extent 
to which they are now being employed for the purpose of promoting 
world friendship and understanding. Subjects and devices listed on the 
questionnaire are those suggested by the preliminary study described in 
Chapter I of this bulletin. 

Data of Table XV indicate the judgment of elementary and sec- 
ondary school people of the United States and Canada as to the rank 
of the 14 subjects relative to their contribution to the somes of 
education for world friendship. 


TABLE XV.—JUDGMENT OF 174 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS AS TO THE RANK OF 14 SUBJECTS 
RELATIVE TO THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP 








| Total Teachers Teachers Teachers 
SUBJECT | and Sehool and School and School 
Officials Officials in the Officials in 
Repre sented United States Canada 
see 1.09 1.14 1.03 
Geography... .. 1.18 1.24 1.13 
Literature........ 1.37 1.49 1.27 
Mas cn icaccedes sobs 1.46 1.43 1.48 
pO eee ee 1.74 1.67 1.81 
Foreign Languages.... .. 1.75 1.63 1.86 
Art. 1.89 1.74 2.00 
Physiology and Hy giene 2.53 2.53 2.52 
Aree P 2.55 2.57 2.53 
PE He ods doe eene es 2.58 2.50 2.65 
PNR ac akeevirstot we 2.61 2.64 2.58 
Physical Education...... 2.65 2.66 2.63 
Domestic Science 2.67 2.76 2.60 
Arithmetic.......... “| 2.78 2.86 2.72 








i 
} 


Table XV should be read as follows: History was ranked of greatest 
importance, the total group having given it a rank of 1.09. The edu- 
cators in the United States gave it a rank of 1.14, while those of 
Canada gave it a rank of 1.03. 
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The first column presents a ranking of the subjects that takes into 
account the opinions of all those replying. The method used in assign- 
ing numerical values to the various subjects was the same as that 
employed in the interpretation of the data of Division IV of the Form A 
questionnaire. By this method a subject ranked “1” on all replies would 
receive a final ranking of 1, a subject ranked “2” in all cases would 
receive a final ranking of 2, and a subject ranked “3” in all cases would 
receive a final ranking of 3. In other words, the sum of the ranks 
given to a certain subject. by those filling out this part of the ques- 
tionnaire was divided by the number responding, in order to get the 
average rank given each subject. In Table XV the subjects appear in 
the order of their ranking by the entire group of teachers and adminis- 
trators. In the light of the judgments expressed the following sub- 
jects may be adjudged of such a nature as to make considerable con- 
tribution to the work: history, geography, literature, civics, music, and 
foreign languages. Art is of secondary importance, and the remaining 
subjects listed appear to have little or no value in this connection. 

Comments on these subjects were few and of little importance, while 
the only additional subjects listed were economics, problems of demo- 
racy, and world problems. 

Relatively few elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States have, as yet, developed any large program of education for world 
friendship. Where the work has been started the highest type of 
enthusiasm seems to prevail. Bibliographies, courses of study, and like 
materials are beginning to appear, and there is evidence that serious 
thought is being given to the possibilities of the various subjects now 
occupying places in our curricula. 

While the data from the questionnaires are not sufficiently reliable 
to permit of a statistical statement regarding the extent to which vari- 
ous subjects are making contributions to the work, they do suggest the 
probable order in which they are being turned to use in the task of 
promoting world understanding and friendship. History, geography, 
literature, civics, music, foreign languages, and art are already making 
considerable contribution, with the emphasis apparently in about the 
order in which they are named. While these subjects probably offer the 
greatest possibilities, there is reason for believing that others will make 
substantial contributions as larger numbers of teachers become aware 
of the new task for which elementary and secondary schools are soon 
to assume large responsibility. 

Table XVI reveals the judgment of elementary and secondary school 
administrators and teachers of Canada and the United States as to the 
rank of 31 special devices with respect to their contribution to a pro- 
gram of education for world friendship. Device No. 1 is made up of the 
list of the 14 subjects already referred to and therefore is not listed as 
a device in Table XVI. This accounts for the fact that the devices are 
given numbers from 2 to 32. 
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TABLE XVI.—JUDGMENT oF 174 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS AS TO THE RANK OF 31 SPECIAL 
DEVICES WITH RESPECT TO THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO A PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


























Total Teachers Teachers Teachers 

DEVICE and School and School and School 

Officials Officials in the Officials in 

Represented United States Canada 
ae Ce Poe 1.18 1.18 1.16 
1.19 1.22 1.76 
la a I ripe pai 1.27 1.28 1.26 
9.. “2 | 1.28 1.24 1.31 
3.. ‘ 1.40 1.40 1.41 
24.. 1.57 1.53 1.60 
Re ee et ee ae 1.61 1.84 1.42 
RN a ey oh PR Oo OL 1.61 1.76 1.43 
29. 1.64 1.75 1.54 
- et ae PNR E> Rie Rin, SARC Sea, 1.69 1.51 1.58 
Ba inches Sie ark no Wane owns 1.70 1.72 1.66 
is ciel Md eds Pee 1.71 1.65 1.76 
EERE Oe ae at Seale eqs Y 1.72 1.68 1.72 
es See og et ale wa th ae 1.78 1.71 1.84 
keke a dbelwescawt at 1.80 1.67 1.92 
eres apes 1.85 1.95 1.77 
32. 1.90 1.91 1.89 
25.. 1.94 2.00 1.88 
Ee Set ra ye ree 1.96 1.95 1.97 
BR eee ee iat aah a mere 1.99 1.96 2.02 
22. . 2.03 1.98 2.07 
§.. 2.04 2.11 2.00 
RE RE ee ae, a a: 2.05 2.12 1.98 
15.. 2.09 2.02 2.08 
4 2.14 2.02 2.28 
raat a arent od ak, 2.14 2.14 2.14 
17 2.15 2.07 2.233 
14 2.17 2.14 2.20 
20.. 2.17 2.10 2.31 
«Seer | 2.18 2.09 2.25 
. | 2.27 2.31 2.21 








Table XVI should be read as follows: Device No. 7 was ranked of 
greatest importance, the total group having given it a rank of 1.18. The 
educators in the United States gave it a rank of 1.18, while those of 
Canada gave it a rank of 1.16. 

The devices are listed in the table in the order of their ranking by 
the entire group, the data for which appear in the first column. The 
numerical values were obtained by the same method employed with the 
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school subjects just discussed. Differences in rank given various devices 
by the representatives of Canadian schools and by representatives of 
schools in the United States perhaps, in some measure, reflect actual 
differences in thinking, but are hardly of enough significance to warrant 
discussion. 

The various devices are listed in the order of their ranking by 
the entire group of teachers and administrators. In interpreting the 
values assigned in Table XVI, we may say that those devices with 
a rating of less than two are of such a nature as to make some real 
contribution to the work, while those with a rating of more than two 
are of doubtful value. Such an interpretation represents, of course, a 
rather arbitrary division, and the relative importance of any particular 
subject would be better judged by its rank in the following list. 


7. Visual education methods (selected films, slides, posters, 
pictures, magazines, etc.) employed to make children acquainted 
with the home life, surroundings, and desires of children of 
foreign countries. 

10. A continuous emphasis on the interdependence of 
peoples. 

2. Correspondence between the children of your school and 
children of similar grades in foreign countries. 

9. The intelligent use of current news with a view to indi- 
— the trend of social and economic affairs throughout the 
world. 

3. Exchange of scrap books. These books are made by the 
children to illustrate their life and customs, and to give an idea 
of their cities, industries, etc. 

24. A study of the leading figures in the contemporary 
political world. 

18. Study of the nature and work of organizations for 
promoting peace and fellowship. 

28. Exchange of teachers between countries. 

29. Addresses by representatives of foreign peoples. 

23. A special study of the peace-time heroes and heroines 
of other countries. 

26. A special study of the contributions of other peoples 
to the literature of the world. 

. Regular exchange with school children of other coun- 
tries of such gifts as will throw light on the industries and 
customs of different peoples. 

27. A special study of the contributions of other peoples 
to the art of the world. 

11. Pageants, programs, and dramatics, employed to inter- 
pret the lives and customs of other peoples. 

12. A study of the music and songs of other peoples. 

16. Some effort at carrying the work of the school into the 
tea with the idea of reducing the effect of prejudices acquired 
there. 

32. A school World Friendship League. 

25. Sparing and selective use of returned missionaries and 
travelers. 

8. A special study of ancestries with a view to suggesting 
the close relationships among peoples of different nations. 

21. Exchange visits of children of different countries. 

22. Accurate translations of such newspapers and other 
publications as will give the pupil a true picture of progress 
among other peoples. 
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5. Contributions of money and clothing to the needy of 
other countries. (charity point of view) 

19. Appropriate observation of Good Will Day. 

15. A special study of the common fallacies and supersti- 
tions regarding other peoples. 
4. Exchange of Christmas boxes. (non-charity point of 
view) 
13. A study of the flags of all nations. 
17. A special effort in language and grammar teaching to 
show the inter-relations of the various tongues. 

14. Games studied and played with a view to showing that 
play is fundamentally the same the world over. 

20. A study of the holidays and holiday customs of other 
peoples. 

31. High School Students’ International Club. 

30. An international commencement program in which the 
contributions of other countries to the development of the United 
States is emphasized. 


Many of these special devices, like the subjects listed, are already 
finding a place in the work of those schools that have undertaken a 
program of education for world friendship. A few have apparently 
received no attention, and, as suggested by the data of Table XVI, will 
probably never offer any substantial contribution to the work. There 
is evidence from the replies received that the first ten in importance, as 
judged by present use, are as follows: 


9. The intelligent use of current news with a view to indi- 
es the trend of social and economic affairs throughout the 
world. 

10. A continuous emphasis on the interdependence of 
peoples. 

7. Visual education methods (selected films, slides, posters, 
pictures, magazines, etc.) employed to make children acquainted 
with the home life, surroundings, and desires of children of 
foreign countries. 

2. Correspondence between the children of your school and 
children of similar grades in foreign countries. 

18. Study of the nature and work of organizations for pro- 
moting peace and fellowship. 

24. A study of the leading figures in the contemporary 
political world. 

12. A study of the music and songs of other peoples. 

26. A special study of the contributions of other peoples 
to the literature of the world. 

11. Pageants, programs, and dramatics, employed to in- 
terpret the lives and customs of other peoples. 

27. A special study of the contributions of other peoples to 
the art of the world. 


In the light of the opinions of teachers and administrators of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the United States and Canada, we 
may draw the following conclusions relative to the training of children 
for world friendship and understanding. 


While there is apparently some justification for a special 
course dealing with world friendship and understanding, the in- 
struction will probably be more satisfactory if, in the begin- 
ning, desirable material is presented in connection with the work 
in subjects now appearing in the curricula of our schools, and 
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more particularly so if a manual or text is provided for the 
guidance of the teacher. 

There is apparently some need for emphasis as to the spe- 
cific purpose of the instruction, but larger effort should be in 
the direction of giving the child the truth concerning other 
peoples and other nations while permitting him to formulate 
his own attitudes of mind. 

Much of the material used should be concrete and dis- 
tinctly objective, but the development of general principles 
should be given some attention, more especially in the instruc- 
tion of pupils of secondary school age. 

While some new materials and devices will be necessary, 
the work can, for the most part, be based on those now avail- 
able if they are so revised as to present only the truth about 
peoples of other nations. 

While a textbook or manual would be of some service to the 
teacher, large dependence should be placed on magazines and 
other current materials in order to insure that the work will 
keep pace with economic, political, and social progress. 

History, geography, literature, civics, music, and art aed 
to be the school subjects that may contribute most completely 
to the work of training children for world friendship and under- 
standing. 


The ten most significant special devices in the order of their im- 
portance would appear to be: 


7. Visual education methods (selected films, slides, posters, 
pictures, magazines, etc.) employed to make children acquainted 
with the home life, surroundings, and desires of children of 
foreign countries. 

10. A continuous emphasis on the interdependence of 
peoples. 

2. Correspondence between the children of your school and 
children of similar grades in foreign countries. 

9. The intelligent use of current news with a view to indi- 
— the trend of social and economic affairs throughout the 
world. ‘ 

3. Exchange of scrap books. These books are made by the 
children to illustrate their life and customs, and to give an idea 
of their cities, industries, etc. 

24. A study of the leading figures in the contemporary 
political world. 

18. Study of the nature and work of organizations for pro- 
moting peace and fellowship. 

28. Exchange of teachers between countries. 

29. Addresses by representatives of foreign peoples. 

23. A special study of the peace-time heroes and heroines 
of other countries. 








CHAPTER V 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


PRELIMINARY to the summary of the results of the study, the fol- 
lowing quotations are presented for the purpose of illustrating further 
certain attitudes toward the proposed program of education for world 
friendship. These quotations were taken from replies to the Form A 
questionnaire, but differ from those given in Chapter I in that they 
refer to the whole program rather than to the sixteen theses alone. 


“This is splendid and teems with suggestions of great 
merit.” 


“The economic side has not been mentioned. Perhaps it has 
been provided for elsewhere.” 


“This is a good work. Keep it going. I’m for it.” 


“The list as a whole places more emphasis on knowledge 
and too little emphasis upon general basic experience.” 


“The teacher cannot assume too much responsibility for all 
programs of this nature. Her first duty is to teach school.” 


“IT am surely decidedly interested in this but fear that it 
will take hard work to speed up the process of evolution. Most 
of our race are too petty, but I believe we can do much to help.” 


“World-wide friendship and understanding is a very desir- 
able aim of education. It is not necessarily the aim to which 
everything else must be subordinated.” 


“The above theses are all good ones, and I am heartily in 
accord with them all. International education must be given in 
European schools as well as our own.” 


“TI think this is one of the most important questionnaires 
that has ever come into this school and a real start in the right 
direction to untangle the knotty problems civilization has now 
to face.” 


“The present biggest drawback to this whole program is 
that unscrupulous national leaders in one nation so easily im- 
pose upon the idealistic elements of other nations to use them 
for agents in spreading their own selfish national propaganda.” 


“So much depends on the mental attitude of the teacher. 
Any change will be slow in coming and it will require patience. 
However, the idea of universal brotherhood cannot come through 
the present generation of preachers, but can come through the 
schools.” 


“I have spent some time thinking over the matter. I am 
surprised to find so many cases in which the ‘acceptable’ seems 
to be my opinion. However, it seems to be so. I think this a 
very important undertaking.” 


“Someone sent me this, perhaps the present superintendent 
of schools. Whoever it was did me a good turn, for it has been 
a very interesting study and is in perfect accord with a long- 
held belief that teacher-training schools must start the pro- 
cession.” 


“The few, not the masses, have been the sponsors of war, 
I believe. If this premise is true, it follows that peace is a 
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matter of leadership rather than masses. Such training would 
be general in public schools, but increasingly emphasized in 
higher education from which group we expect leaders.” 


“This questionnaire assumes that the people of various 
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nations need to be educated away from war and toward peace. - 


President Wilson said, ‘No people ever made a war.’ The com- 
pulsory draft without which no nation appears to be able to 
carry on a war seems to justify President Wilson in this state- 
ment. This also appears to be the verdict of history.” 


“That our educational institutions, from the primary schools 
to the universities, should combat ignorance, error, bigotry, and 
misunderstanding surely needs no argument. In this endeavor, 
our schools and colleges can coédperate whole-heartedly, since it 
is to education that we must ultimately look for that enlight- 
ened citizenship which will accomplish peace through the or- 
ganizations of government and business.” 


“IT do not believe any education for citizenship and social 
conduct is possible unless the emotions are called into action.” 


“T believe that a program which endeavors to direct what 
children should think or feel on any controversial question is 
propaganda and not education. Countries have taught Nation- 
alism in their schools and have come to grief. Internationalism 
may be as much of a mistake in the other direction. At any 
rate, it is the business of the schools to develop the powers of 
children and to teach them how to think. I believe that the 
schools should resist being made instruments of propaganda by 
any organization of enthusiastic theorists.” 


“In the business of starting a new household the last thing 
that we do is to place the rugs and hang the pictures. I do 
not think we have got the shingles on in international peace. 
The schools should probably teach more truth about other na- 
tions, especially from the standpoint of understanding, sym- 
pathy, and fair dealing. We must learn to treat them as if 
they had ‘growed up.’ I am often amazed at the prejudices of 
learned men and if you have looked over the preceding you will 
probably conclude that I am among the number of the preju- 
diced, at least.” 


“T believe you are on the right track in your plans although 
my main criticism is that you cling to ‘methods’ courses. Our 
aim must be to inculcate thinking and understanding in the 
place of blind education for patriotism and the only solution 
rests in the formation of classes in social controls, wherein the 
students will plumb national ambitions and mores to their 
depth. Mental attitudes must be changed. When a warlike 
attitude is supplanted by an understanding attitude in the hearts 
of peoples then war will cease. It is a tremendous task, but it 
can be done. As Meiklejohn of Wisconsin said: ‘When people 
say to me, “It can’t be done,” I reply, “It must be done.” ’” 


“I hold very strongly the opinion that our courses of study 
are now so loaded as to make it most unwise to add to them by 
giving special courses with a view to a propaganda of any indi- 
vidual, social, national, or international virtue. . 


“Undoubtedly, the purpose of your questionnaire is most 
praiseworthy, but I think that we must be satisfied with accom- 
plishing as much in the desired direction as we can by making 
such subjects as patriotism, internationalism, truthfulness, 
honour, respect for others, good manners, temperance, thrift, 
health, kindness to animals, a part of our general moral and 
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religious instruction. In fact, most of these subjects are spe- 
cially mentioned in our authorized course of study and the 
teachers are required to give proper attention to them daily, 
during the opening exercises, and when dealing with subjects 
which lend themselves to illustrations. History and geography 
will do that amply, it seems to me, in the subjects in which 
you are particularly interested.” (Canada) 


“I am satisfied that the problem is more ‘difficult than your 
questions indicate, and that its solution will require more than 
a reshaping of teacher training, desirable as that certainly is. 


“I am convinced that a new spirit is more important than 
new knowledge, much as that is needed. I found thousands of 
people who have the knowledge, but who are misusing it. Even 
the—————-who are resisting modern medicine, education, im- 
proved production of the necessities of life, democracy, and all 
of the other elements of better society, know. They are schol- 
ars. But they are willing to oppose what they admit is best 
for their people in order to safeguard their privilege of ex- 
ploiting these same people. And they do this in the name of 
religion. . . . Another false assumption is that the world 
religions are different in degree only—that they are at best 
but different denominations; as I have heard it said, different 
trains running on the same track at different speeds. But they 
are different in kind as well as degree—different in kind rather 
than degree.” 


“I cannot help feeling that this whole question of Inter- 
national Peace is one that will be worked out automatically. I 
am not at all sure but that a conscious effort to promote it 
would do more harm than good. Social forces have a way of 
taking trends in spite of conscious effort for or against the 
trend. There are many forces at work tending to bring the 
world closer together. Most of them have motives which are in 
no direct way connected with International Peace and yet they 
make progress in that direction which is sure and productive. 
Many times the things which do most, appear accidental, and 
yet I cannot help feeling that it is simply the operation of 
miscellaneous forces working upon the problem. I am not sure 
that the above is not just plain jargon, but neither am I sure 
that many of the things which we call world-mindedness, etc., 
are not also plain jargon. I do believe that one Lindbergh or 
one Junior Red Cross Worker in a foreign field accomplishes 
more in the way of International Peace than a generation of 
debate and discussion in clubs and schools.” 


“Might I also suggest that the question of International 
Law and an International Body charged with hearing cases 
under International Law and of enforcing its decisions, be given 
some consideration ? 

“Until these are established causes of war will remain, and 
since it takes only one country to start a war, war is liable to 
occur and this contingency must always be before governments 
and those responsible for the security of a country. 

“Until these are established peace and international good 
will propaganda may conceivably in certain instances, be more 
harmful than beneficial. 

“For instance the countries most anxious for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the elimination of war are the United States 
and the nations of the British Empire. All who know anything 
of international affairs recognize that world peace depends upon 
their concord and codperation. 

“At present it also depends upon their military strength 
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and preparedness. To my personal knowledge this alone has 
several times prevented war, since the Peace of Paris. The 
present strength in these countries of public opinion against 
war and all that pertains thereto is such that in order to get 
what the Government considers necessary military appropria- 
tions bogies have to be created. These may do more harm than 
international good will efforts do good.” 


On the basis of the evidence presented thruout the study we may 
reasonably conclude that more than 75 per cent of all those codperat- 
ing are in genuine sympathy with the program outlined by the ques- 
tionnaires. Approximately 5 per cent are openly hostile, and have only 
negative criticism to offer. The remainder of the group vary in their 
attitudes from those who are completely in sympathy with the work, 
but are skeptical of the outcome, to those who see little of value in it, 
but hesitate to express their opposition in any decided manner. It 
would, of course, be folly to fail to recognize the fundamental criticisms 
that have appeared. The present study by no means considers all 
angles of the problem. The working program should care for the more 
important factors not covered in this study, and also recognize the ele- 
ments of danger that have been suggested. 

A careful review of the comments made prompts the following 
summary of the more important adverse criticisms: 

The work of our schools cannot be further dissipated with- 

out loss of efficiency in the fields of endeavor already estab- 

lished as fundamental. The addition of another task to a pro- 

gram now too diversified is decidedly open to question. 
Too much emphasis is placed on knowledge and too little 


on emotion. In time of crisis the latter, rather than the former, 
dominates the individual. 

It is the business of the schools to teach children how to 
think, not what to think. The whole program suggests making 
the schools instruments for the spreading of peace propaganda. 

Too much emphasis is placed on formal education, without 
recognition of the importance of such factors as the home, gov- 
ernmental agencies, the press, and the church. 

International relationships are fundamentally economic. 
This fact is not recognized in the program as outlined. 

National traditions and ideals must not be sacrificed to 
internationalism, as would be the case if the program outlined 
is carried out. 

The program outlined is apparently based on a belief that 
it is desirable to speed up social evolution. Any attempt to find 


a “short cut” to world pence will probably result in harm rather 
than good. 


The limitations of this particular study have been discussed in 
Chapter I of the report. The following summary of all of the con- 
clusions is offered with a recognition both of these limitations and of 
the criticisms offered. It is the belief of the writers that these con- 
clusions are by no means adequate to cover the huge task suggested 
and that they are likewise open to adverse criticism in many particulars. 
On the other hand, they are presented with the conviction that in gen- 
eral they represent a sound basis upon which to build a program that 


will ultimately go a long way in the development of world understand- 
ing and world peace. 
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THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOLS IN A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


In the light of the suggestions and comments of those who assisted 
in this study, the sixteen general theses concerning the place of the 
schools in a program of education for world friendship have been re- 
vised as follows: 


1. An important task before the world today is the crea- 
tion of a new state of mind, a state of mind which will permit 
an understanding and appreciation of the character, attain- 
ments, and traditions of other peoples, and which will transcend 
national boundaries without seeking to destroy them. 

2. Loyalty to both the nation and to mankind is a concept 
similar to that of loyalty to both city and nation and while it 
may be somewhat more difficult to grasp and hold, it is equally 
desirable and not unattainable. 

3. It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, 
world understanding and good will without loss of any quality 
really essential to a desirable national citizenship. 

Such world understanding and good will on the part of 
individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts of all institu- 
tions of modern society that are by their nature fitted to share 
in the undertaking. 

5. This world-mindedness is largely intellectual, and must 
be based on knowledge, and energized by emotion and senti- 
ment. 

6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations 
this knowledge and sentiment must be translated into new modes 
of conduct on the part of the individuals composing these na- 
tions, including those who are to determine international policies 
and relationships. 

7. It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations 
for the promotion of peace can best succeed only when formu- 
lated or established on a basis of thorough and sympathetic 
understanding among the peoples represented. 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an ex- 
tended conception of citizenship rather than a super-govern- 
ment with its consequent minimizing of national importance. 

9. It follows that there should be no real conflict between 
sane love of country and internationalism as defined in the 
preceding thesis. 

10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their 
origin in part deep down in the early life of the individual, and 
can, therefore, to some extent be avoided or mitigated by a 
program of guidance which begins early and continues through- 
out the formative period of the individual. 

11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the 
earth should in some measure overcome the obstacles of reli- 
gious sectarianism, intolerance, and bigotry. 

12. Education as provided by the schools and supplemented 
by all such codperating agencies as the church, press, govern- 
ment, home, etc., may be a slow process by which to produce 
socially desirable changes in civilization, but it is probably the 
most sure and permanent one. 

It is possible for these schools of the nations working 
with such other agencies as the church, the press, the home, and 
governmental institutions to go far toward producing a friendly 
world if they will to do so. 
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14. If children are to receive such instruction as will make 
them a part of a generation possessed of an international con- 
@ science and an intérnational morality, they must be guided by 
teachers as ably trained in the command of these concepts as = 
the best efforts of our teacher training institutions can produce. 
15. If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher 
training institutions the task of developing courses and methods 
of instruction which will enable prospective teachers to meet 
properly the demands made of them in the training of children 
in international understanding. 
16. On the basis of world understanding developed through 
the schools, we can ultimately create a machinery which in time 
of crisis should go far in mobilizing the world’s opinion for 
peace. 





THE TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTION AND EDUCATION FOR 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


In the work of the teacher training institution toward the develop- 
ment, through the schopls, of a feeling of world friendship and under- 
standing, the following conclusions have been drawn: 


The work of training teachers for participation in an edu- 
cational program for world understanding and friendship can- 
not safely be left to teachers without special preparation even 
if they are properly qualified in all other ways usually con- 
sidered desirable. 

There is apparently-much of value to be derived from inci- 
dental instruction in courses which already have a place in 
teacher training curricula, more particularly if the work in 
various courses is carefully coérdinated. 

The most desirable plan of administration would provide for 
a specially designed course, and in addition much incidental 
instruction in connection with the work of all departments. 

Under any plan of organization care should be taken that 
the instruction be characterized by the truth as opposed to 
propaganda. 

As long as care is taken to prevent anything of the nature 
of propaganda from entering, the instruction should be direct, 
the objective to be reached in the instruction should be clearly 
and definitely stated, and the purpose of the work should be 
kept constantly before the students in training. 

While some new materials and methods may have to be de- 
vised, the work of education for world friendship may for the 
most part be based on materials and methods already available 
provided they are revised in such a way as to present to the 
student the truth regarding other peoples. 

Much value may be derived from a carefully prepared text- 
book that will serve as a guide to the teacher in the organization 
of the work, but it will be effective only as it is widely supple- 
mented by current materials bearing on the problems of inter- 
national friendship and understanding. 

Methods and devices presented to prospective teachers 
should be extremely practical and usable with only such moral- 
izing as grows out of the teaching situations, and quickens and 
intensifies wholesome sentiments. 

The instruction should suggest to the teacher the element 
of danger in presenting subject-matter which has local political 
significance, and it should give to her, at the same time, the 
ability to handle the problems in such a way as to avoid a 
partisan viewpoint. 
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The teacher must be encouraged to develop a passion for 
and a knowledge of the truth with reference to peoples and na- 
tions, subordinating to this ideal racial, religious, and social 
prejudices and false national and local patriotism. 

Self-activity and the concrete in instruction are to be de- 
sired both in the training of teachers and in the work which 
they are later to perform with the children. 

If the truth about nations and peoples is to form the basis 
for instruction, textbooks and instructional materials must keep 
pace with industrial, social, and economic progress in all nations. 

Practically all subjects now taught in teacher training in- 
stitutions might well make some contribution to the work. In 
the opinions of those codperating in this section of the study the 
order of importance of the subjects listed for consideration in 
this connection is as follows: 


International History 
General International Problems 
Current History 
Sociology 

General History 
Geography 

Elementary International Law 
Political Science 
Literature 

Social Psychology 
Economics 

Comparative Education 
Educational Sociology 
Modern Languages 

Art 

Music 

International Languages 
Principles of Education 
Play and Games 
Secondary Education 
Methods Courses 
Philology 

Composition 

Home Economics 


Additional subjects suggested as possessing value in this connec- 


tion follow: 


World Literature ‘ 
Comparative Literature 

Religious Education 

Comparative Religion 

The New Testament 

Social Ethics 

Cultural Anthropology 

Science Orientation Courses 
Immigrant Backgrounds 

Social Science Orientation Courses 
History of Invention and Discovery 
Philosophy of Education 
Sciences—Physical and Biological 


All special devices listed on the questionnaire are thought, by a 
majority of those replying, to possess some value. 


these people the first ten in the order of their importance would be: 





In the judgment of 
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Travel by members of the teaching staff. 

Making the teacher thoroughly familiar with instructional 
materials available for teaching international understanding. 

Travel by student teachers in foreign countries. 

Discussion groups where consideration of international prob- 
lems is possible. 

Exchange of lectures between countries. 

Interchange of students and teachers. 

A Foundation for the Advancement of Social Sciences which 
includes opportunities for conferences, and, more particularly, 
for contact with leaders from various nations. 

Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

Additional scholarships similar to the Rhodes or Guggen- 
heim plan. 

A specially designed course based on some such book as 
The Racial Basis of Civilization by Hankins. 


THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND EDUCA- 
TION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


The elementary and secondary schools have an important part to 
play in education for world friendship. For this work, the following 
principles and methods of instruction are suggested: 


While there is apparently some justification for a special 
course dealing with world friendship and understanding, the 
instruction will probably be more satisfactory if, in the begin- 
ning, desirable material is presented in connection with the work 
in subjects now appearing in the curricula of our schools, and 
more particularly so if a manual or text is provided for the 
guidance of the teacher. 

There is apparently some need for emphasis as to the speci- 
fic purpose of the instruction, but larger effort should be in the 
direction of giving the child the truth eoncerning other peoples 
and other nations while permitting him to formulate his own 
attitudes of mind. 

Much of the material used should be concrete and distinctly 
objective, but the development of general principles should be 
given some attention, more especially in the instruction of pupils 
of secondary school age. 

While some new materials and devices will be necessary, 
the work can, for the most part, be based on those now avail- 
able if they are so revised as to present only the truth about 
peoples of other nations. 

While a textbook or manual would be of some service to 
the teacher, large dependence should be placed on magazines 
and other current materials in order to insure that the work 
will keep pace with economic, political, and social progress. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY AND 
INVESTIGATION 


On the whole, the returns in this study have shown that there is a 
great interest among far-seeing people of the world today in creating 
a friendly feeling among the nations of the world, and a desire on their 
part to sanction and further the work of the schools toward this end. 
With such an interest on the part of those answering the questionnaires, 
there is no doubt but that important steps in all nations can be taken 
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toward the development of more effective programs of education for 
world friendship and understanding than have heretofore been possible. 

In carrying this study forward the following topics are suggested 
for further investigation: 


The extension of the present study into other countries 
with such adaptations as would be necessary. 

The revision of textbooks and materials already in use in 
the schools, with a view to the elimination of any untruths re- 
garding other peoples, and the inclusion of such truths as are 
now omitted. 

The development of curricula and courses of study which 
would involve not only special courses, assuming that such may 
be desirable, but which would likewise outline the contribution 
of all other courses to the chief objective and its component 
parts. 

The development of textbooks, manuals, bibliographies, and 
like materials for the guidance of the teacher. 

The promotion of experimental investigations to determine 
the relative effectiveness of different administrative devices, 
and of different teaching methods. 

The development of inventory and achievement tests which 
may be used for the purpose of distributing teaching emphasis 
and for measuring the results of the instruction. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 253 COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS AND PROFESSORS IN THE 
UNITED STATES TOWARD SIXTEEN GENERAL THESES RELATING TO 
EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 











| 
Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 

eee te, BAF 73.9 4 21.7 4.0 

Mi erin seaie ase ean 81.4 3.2 14.2 1.2 

— Se PE oe 85.3 2.4 11.0 1.3 

a Mees = 95.6 .0 2.4 2.0 

_ ERT ye A 65.7 8 28.0 5.5 

RS 81.2 4 11.6 6.8 

| PE ESE 86.2 2.0 8.7 3.1 

tat aucsbe 81.3 8 11.9 6.0 
__ Eh. 87.4 1.6 8.0 2.8 

AA ee 70.3 2.4 20.6 6.7 
Bat stra tc's oh dhe eaten 57.6 9.5 30.3 11.6 
Bd wctls wih aslgiacees 73.1 2.4 21.3 3.2 
ER ee 72.6 1.6 21.0 4.8 
BLS kes anon cae be 91. 1.6 5.8 1.5 
IR ote wiice Wega AG 85.3 8 9.9 4.0 
Bt esa tiascene | 63.0 3.8 16.2 16.0 














Table I should be read as follows: 73.9 per cent of the 253 college 
and university administrators and professors accepted Thesis 1 as stated; 
4 per cent considered it not acceptable; 21.7 per cent suggested changes 
in it or commented upon it; and 4 per cent did not mark it in any way. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 187 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES TOWARD SIXTEEN GENERAL THESES RELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 





Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 

Pee 73.3 2.7 17.7 6.3 
Raster eres ited 72.8 10.2 11.7 5.3 
Maia ataeteouths 75.5 5.3 15.5 3.7 
4.. 91.0 5 4.2 4.3 
Dicaeves 72.1 3.2 19.3 5.4 
6 80.3 2.1 6.4 11.2 
| ee 86.7 1.0 5.3 7.0 
ee ae! 2.9 3.2 5.3 8.6 
eats « 75.6 5.9 9.0 9.5 
ierabekrentreas 67.4 3.2 19.4 9.0 
| TRS ere 55.6 15.5 12.8 16.1 
ee 77.6 3.2 "13.3 5.9 
13 70.1 4.8 14.9 10.2 
| Re et ee 86.7 2.1 5.9 5.3 
| 7 See 82.8 x 5.9 10.2 
a Ree 63.0 3.8 16.2 16.0 














Table II should be read as follows: 73.3 per cent of the 187 ele- 
mentary and secondary school administrators and teachers accepted 
Thesis 1 as stated; 2.7 per cent considered it not acceptable; 17.7 per 
cent suggested changes in it or commented upon it; and 6.3 per cent 
did not mark it in any way. 
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TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 10 CANA- 


DIAN 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


EDUCATORS TOWARD SIXTEEN GENERAL THESES RELATING TO 











Table III should be read as follows: 

















Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 
Se or me <<) Scceweevesses Se PP ees oe 
ice nea aeee 50 10 eee reer ae 
Oe skating satiate anary ee. -. i Beweeesavek pes _. SR Bis ee ee 
og ee ee a Das”) “BRapinsied Velen ac + oe eo ee hoon bie eee ne one 
ra 9: 70 10 ae ae eee 
Dawei b selene coks ae ee 10 10 
EE Pree 80 ee ee ee 10 
kat fed ose a Ce ee ere we ' <Rvessametasssas 
SA rer a 90 Pe.) Bab abtty wags kstelnwe eden reset 
__ Se aE eee ees 50 10 30 10 
EE ee tot oe 70 10 10 10 
By bcnee saeco’ Se eer ere ae «Bet Anbaeveteimn 
Pt «late Cable 60 10 10 20 
a ee 80 10 Ce Sere Seer 
DE vedena shrews SR Peter 30 10 
ae ial Fame 2) 40 10 30 20 


80 per cent of the 10 Canadian 


educators accepted Thesis 1 as stated; no one considered it not accept- 
able; 20 per cent suggested changes in it or commented upon it; and 
no one failed to mark this thesis. 
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TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 253 COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS AND PROFESSORS IN THE 
UNITED STATES TOWARD FIVE ADDITIONAL THESES RELATING TO 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


i 


THESIS 


” aR 
” ee aat 


| Acceptable 
| as Stated 


| 

| a 

86 
--| 83 


NN oe 


89 
94 .( 


> 








Not Suggested 
Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated Comment Response 
1.6 8.4 5.6 
8 3.6 9.1 
7.1 5.2 4.0 
4 4.8 5.6 
db eng ees 2.4 3.6 








Table IV should be read as follows: 84.4 per cent of the 253 college 
and university administrators and professors accepted Thesis 7 as stated; 
1.6 per cent considered it not acceptable; 8.4 per cent suggested changes 
in it or commented upon it; and 5.6 per cent did not mark it in any 
way. 
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TABLE V.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 187 ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES TOWARD FIVE ADDITIONAL THESES RELATING 
TO METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED IN TEACHER TRAINING IN- 
STITUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 











Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 
PERS Ags kr: 85.0 5 7.5 7.0 
BosGscas es pes 82.3 2.7 1.7 13.3 
aa 79.1 8.6 3.2 9.1 
a ae Eas eR eee Seay: 1.0 15.5 
ev cis wae Te Ff es er eer ee 2.9 4.8 




















Table V should be read as follows: 85 per cent of the 187 ele- 
mentary and secondary school administrators and teachers accepted 
Thesis 7 as stated; .5 per cent considered it not acceptable; 7.5 per cent 
suggested changes in it or commented upon it; and 7 per cent did not 
mark it in any way. 


TABLE VI.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF 10 CANA- 
DIAN EDUCATORS TOWARD FIVE ADDITIONAL THESES RELATING TO 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION TO BE USED IN TEACHER TRAINING IN- 
STITUTIONS IN EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 








Not Suggested 
THESIS Acceptable Acceptable | Changes and No 
as Stated as Stated Comment Response 


























Table VI should be read as follows: 90 per cent of the 10 Canadian 
educators accepted Thesis 7 as stated; no one considered it not ac- 
ceptable; no one suggested changes in it or commented upon it; and 10 
per cent did not mark it in any way. 
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TABLE VIII.—JuDGMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AS TO THE RANK OF 31 SPECIAL DEVICES WITH RESPECT TO THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP 




















Number of Elementary 
Number of and Secondary Admin- Number of 

Total Group istrators and Teachers} Canadian Educators 

Device | Giving Each Rank | Giving Each Rank Giving Each Rank 
Aver- Aver- Aver- 

1 2| 3 [age| 1 | 2 3 |age| 1 | 2 | 3 | age 

ee 107 21 1/1.2)] 50 10 3.4224 ll 0; 1.2 
er 105 | 21 2};1.2| 49 9 2/}1.2} 56 12 0; 1.2 
iis wide 95 28 3/1.3 43 14 1} 1.3 52 14 2) 1.3 
Ps names 97 28 4/1.3] 50 9 3}1.2| 47 19 eee | 
ee 84 28 11 | 1.4} 40 13 5| 1.4) 44 15 6} 1.4 
24 58 53 7 | 1.6 31 23 4) 1.5 27 30 3 | 1.6 
ee 63 41 19 | 1.6 22 22 13 | 1.8 41 19 6| 1.5 
Pe ree 66 | 42 16} 1.6) 25) 2373 11/1.8] 41 19 5 | 1.4 
29 57 | 47 15|1.6| 23] 29 8| 1.8] 34 18 711.5 
23 53 | 54 16 | 1.7 22 | 26 11) 1.8] 31 28 5 | 1.6 
Merges 51 49 15 | 1.7 24 25 8} 1.9| 27 24 711.5 
Dymas es 53 | 49 18 | 1.7 26 | 25 6/16) 2 24 12 | 1.8 
» ePPLe 50 | 53 15 | 1.7 24 27 6 | 1.7 26 | 26 9 | 1.7 
11 45 59 18 | 1.8 25 26 Si 3.7 20; 33 10 | 1.8 
ee At 60 19 | 1.8 28 24 8 | 1.7 16 36 11 | 1.9 
we dieees 43} 53] 26/ 1.9 20; 21 17}1.9| 23] 32 9/1.8 
se 43|} 36) 32/;1.9| 21 20 16 | 1.9 22 16 16 | 1.9 
Be Ast 0s 33 58 26 | 1.9 16 25 16 | 2.0 17 33 10} 1.9 
eS 35 | 57 30 | 2.0 17 27 14; 1.9 18 | 30 16} 1.9 
PRatavess 41 33 | 40| 2.0; 23 13 | 21) 1.9 18 | 20 19 | 2.0 

| 

— 25 | 63| 28/2.0| 15} 28| 14}2.0] 10] 35] 14] 2.1 
deaths 31 49 | 34/ 2.0 1 27 16 | 2.1 19 | 22 18 | 2.0 
ee 34); 42] 40} 2.1 12| 27 19 | 2.1 22 15 | 21] 2.0 
ae 30 | 47 42 | 2.1 27 16 | 2.0 15| 20) 26) 2.2 
ere 28 | 45| 45] 2.1 19 21 20 | 2.0 9|} 24) 25) 2.3 
ee 20; 57) 43) 2.2 7 29} 21) 2.2 13 | 28| 22/] 2.1 
17 25} 50] 43] 2.2 13 27 17 | 2.1 12; 23) 26| 2.2 
ere 23} 52) 43] 2.2 12; 26| 20) 2.1 11 26 | 23) 2.2 
_ Serer 18; 47] 50] 2.3 8| 28] 22|2.2| 10| 19| 2] 2.3 
SP Oer 20; 40) 37/)2.2|; 13] 26] 18) 2.0 7| 14| 91] 2.3 
see 21| 27) 47 | 2.3 9] 19] 26/2.3] 12 8| 21) 2.2 















































Table VIII should be read as follows: 107 elementary and secon- 
dary school administrators and teachers and Canadian educators gave 
device 7 a rank of “1,” 21 gave it a rank of “2,” and 1 gave it a rank 
of “3.” The average rank given the device was 1.2. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES (FORMS A, B, and C) 


Education for World Friendship and 
Understanding 


A Study by the Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana 
University School of Education, Bloomington, Indiana, at 
the Request of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. 


Form A July, 1928 

The material on the following pages has been prepared with a view 
to determining four things: (1) Attitudes toward the general problem 
of developing, through the schools of the nations, world friendship and 
understanding, (2) Principles governing the administration in teacher 
training institutions of work planned with a view to giving teachers the 
knowledge and attitudes necessary to the carrying out of the above 
task, (3) Principles governing the methods of instruction to be em- 
ployed in teacher training institutions in this work, (4) Special methods 
and devices to be employed by teacher training institutions in preparing 
teachers for this service. 

The information obtainable from a large number of these lists 
should, when brought together, furnish a basis for more effective action 
on the part of the schools in the promotion of world understanding than 
has a been possible. Your assistance in forwarding this study 
is solicited. 


Official Position. 


In Division I below you will find a list of theses or principles per- 
taining to the provision in teacher training institutions of courses de- 
signed to prepare teachers for the task of developing in school children 
world-wide friendship and understanding. 

Will you please indicate your opinion of each thesis or principle by 
checking it as acceptable, not acceptable, or as one on which you do 
not care to commit yourself. If a thesis, not acceptable as stated can 
be made acceptable by a slight change, will you kindly rewrite it in its 
changed form in the space left for that purpose. 

If a thesis meets your approval but at the same time you feel that 
it suggests a visionary and impractical problem please check it as ac- 
ceptable, but add such comment as will clearly express your attitude 
regarding it. We are not asking you to subscribe to any particular 
doctrine of internationalism, but are wanting you to indicate as clearly 
as is possible your attitude regarding each thesis as set forth regardless 
of whether your personal attitude is favorable or unfavorable. 


DIVISION I 


General Theses 


1. The really important task before the world today is the creation of a 
new state of mind which will transcend national boundaries. Acceptable 
an ee , not acceptable......, no comment....... Thesis 1 would be 
acceptable if worded as follows: ‘ 


(96) 
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2. Double loyalty, that is, loyalty at the same time to both the nation 
and to mankind as a whole, should not be a more difficult concept to 
grasp and hold than is the concept of loyalty to both city and nation 
or the concept of loyalty to both family and city. Acceptable...... 


not acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 2 would be acceptable 
if worded as follows: 


8. It is, therefore, possible to develop, in the individual, world under- 
standing and international-mindedness without loss of national interest 
and loyalty. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... » no comment....... 
Thesis 3 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


4. Such world understanding and international-mindedness on the part 
of individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts of any or all insti- 
tutions of modern society. Acceptable...... » not acceptable...... » ho 
comment....... Thesis 4 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


5. This same world-mindedness is largely intellectual and must be 
based upon knowledge rather than upon sentimentally. Acceptable...... 


not acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 5 would be acceptable 
if worded as follows: 


6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations this knowl- 
edge must be translated into new modes of conduct on the part of the 


individuals composing these nations. Acceptable...... » not acceptable 
aah eeu , no comment....... Thesis 6 would be acceptable if worded as 
follows: 


7. It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations for the pro- 
motion of peace can succeed only when formulated or established on a 
basis of thorough and sympathetic understanding among the peoples 
represented. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no comment....... 
Thesis 7 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 

8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an extended concep- 
tion of citizenship rather than a super-government with its consequent 
minimizing of national importance. Acceptable...... » not acceptable 
sedate , no comment. Thesis 8 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


9. It follows from the above that there is no real conflict between the 
idea of genuine national patriotism and that of internationalism. Ac- 
ceptable...... , not acceptable...... » ho comment....... Thesis 9 
would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their origin deep down 
in the early life of the individual, and can, therefore, be avoided or eradi- 
cated by a program of guidance which begins early and continues 
throughout the formative period of the individual. Acceptable...... 


not acceptable...... ,» no comment....... Thesis 10 would be acceptable 
if worded as follows: 


11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the earth will 
in a large measure overcome the obstacle of religious denominational- 
ism. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... ,»no comment....... Thesis 
11 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


12. . Education as provided by the schools and their many cooperating 
agencies may be a slow process by which to produce changes in civiliza- 
tion, but it is the only sure and permanent one. Acceptable...... » not 


acceptable...... ,» ho comment....... Thesis 12 would be acceptable 
if worded as follows:- 
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13. It is possible for the schools of the nations, with the assistance of 
other service agencies, to produce a friendly world if they will to do so. 
Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 13 
would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


14. If children are to receive such instruction as will make them a part 
of a generation possessed of an international conscience and an inter- 
national morality, they must be guided by teachers as ably trained in 
the command of these concepts as the best efforts of our teacher train- 
ing institutions can produce. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no 
comment. Thesis 14 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


15. If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher training institu- 
tions the task of developing courses and methods of instruction which 
will enable prospective teachers to meet properly the demands made 
of them in the training of children in international understanding. Ac- 
ceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no comment. Thesis 15 would be 
acgeptable if worded as follows: 


16. On the basis of world understanding developed through the schools, 
we can create a machinery which in time of crisis will mobilize the 
world’s opinion for peace. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no 
comment....... Thesis 16 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


Here list additional theses or ‘principles that you think could well 
be included along with the foregoing ones. 


In Division II below are listed five theses or principles pertaining to 
the administration of teacher training as it affects the problem of world 
friendship and international understanding. Each thesis suggests a 
possible administrative device for the training of teachers in this par- 
ticular. Indicate in the parentheses at the left of each a ranking of 1, 
2, 3, 4, or 5 according to your judgment as to their relative effectiveness. 
Place a figure “1” before that thesis which seems most acceptable, a 
figure “2” before the one that seems second best, etc. 


DIVISION II 


Theses Governing the Administration of Teacher Training 


1. ( ) Such training as prospective teachers will need for the work 
of promoting world friendship and understanding can best be given 
incidentally in courses in geography, history, government, international 
relationships, sociology, literature, music, art, etc., with each separate 
department devising its own materials and methods. 


2.( ) The training can best be given by separate departments as 
suggested above but with some type of coérdinating agency or bureau 
responsible for the planning and distribution of the various divisions of 
the task. 


3. ( ) The training can best be given in a specially designed course 
under the control of the education department or general administration. 


4. ( ) The training can best be provided by a combination of plans 1 
and 8 in which a specially designed course is provided, but in which 
additional incidental instruction is given in connection with the work of 
other departments. 


5. ( ) The work of training for world understanding can be safely 
left to teachers without any special training, if they are properly quali- 
fied in all other ways usually considered desirable. 
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Here list any additional administrative principle which you feel 
should deserve consideration: 


Below in Division III are listed theses or principles governing 
methods of instruction to be used in training teachers in world friend- 
ship and international understanding. The first six of the group are 
stated in alternate forms. Check them by placing an “X” within the 
appropriate parentheses before the one form of the two in each of 
these groups that you feel is acceptable. If neither seems acceptable, 
please rewrite in the space left for that purpose the thesis as you feel 
it should be stated. 


DIVISION III 
Group I. (Check one.) 


1. ( ) The instruction should be direct, the objective to be reached in 
the instruction should be clearly and definitely stated, and the purpose 
of the work should be kept constantly before the students in training. 


2. ( ) The materials and content should be presented to the student 
in training without specific statement of purpose and without definitely 
drawn conclusions, and the student be thus allowed to formulate his 
own concepts. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 1 or 2 is as follows: 


Group II. (Check one.) 


38. ( ) For this work new methods and new materials must be de- 
vised. 


4. ( ) It is not new materials and methods we need but such a revi- 
sion of materials and methods already available as will furnish the 
child with the truth regarding other peoples. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 3 or 4 is as follows: 


Group III. (Check one.) 


5. ( ) There is need for a specially prepared textbook treating the 
specific methods to be used in the public schools, around which the 
course for teachers is to be developed. 


6. ( ) The work will be more effective if a textbook is avoided and 
current magazines and publications are employed instead. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 5 or 6 is as follows: 


Beginning with number seven check the remaining theses as was 
done in Division I. That is, indicate your opinion of each by checking 
it as acceptable, not acceptable, or as one on which you do not care to 
commit yourself. If a thesis, not acceptable as stated, can be made ac- 
ceptable by a slight change, will you kindly rewrite it in its changed 
form in the space left for that purpose. 


7. Methods and devices presented to prospective teachers should be 
extremely practical and usable, without moralizing and preaching. Ac- 
ceptable. ..... , not acceptable...... , ho comment....... Thesis 7 would 
be acceptable if worded as follows: 


8. The instruction should suggest to the teacher the element of danger 
in presenting subject matter which has local political significance, while 
giving her, at the same time, the ability to handle the problems in such 
a way as to avoid a partisan viewpoint. Acceptable...... , not accept- 
ES ,» no comment....... Thesis 8 would be acceptable if worded 
as follows: 
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9. The teacher must be encouraged to develop a passion for and a 
knowledge of the truth in reference to peoples and nations, subordinat- 
ing to this ideal racial, religious, and social prejudices and false national 
or local patriotism. Acceptable eye or , not acceptable...... , ho com- 
| eee Thesis 9 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


10. Self-activity and the concrete in instruction are to be desired both 
in the training of teachers and in the work which they are later to per- 
form with the children. Acceptable...... » not acceptable...... » no 
comment....... Thesis 10 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


11. If the truth about nations and peoples is to form the basis of in- 
struction, textbooks and instructional materials must keep pace with 
industrial, political, social, and economic progress in all nations. Ac- 
ceptable...... » not acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 11 
would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


In Division IV below will be found a series of methods or devices 
employed in teacher training institutions for the purpose of preparing 
teachers for the task of developing in children world-wide friendship 
and understanding. Will you please indicate your opinion as to the 
relative effectiveness of these items in the training of teachers, and the 
extent to which they are already employed in your institution. Make 
your indications as follows: 

First: In the parentheses before each item indicate the comparative 
rank you think each item should have on the basis of its importance as 
a training device. Indicate by the use of the figure “1” a ranking of 
major importance, by the use of the figure “2” a ranking of secondary 
importance, by the use of the figure “3” a ranking of little or no signi- 
ficance. Use only the figures 1, 2, and 3. 

Second: Indicate by checking “yes” or “no” after each item whether 
the method or particular device is already in use in your institution. 


DIVISION IV 


Methods and Devices Used in Preparing Teachers for the 
Task of Developing in Children World-Wide Friendship and 
Understanding 


1. Regular courses in the following subjects revised in such a manner as 
to make the world friendship idea a conscious objective. 

Sociology. Yes...... ao ae 

Modern a gr Yes...... ~ oS eee 


Social pan a oem ae y See 
Educational sociology. Yes...... ‘See 
Current history. Yes......, NO......- 
Methods courses in school FE , ie 
Philology. Yes...... o Bivaevew 

Comparative education. Yes...... aD dans opel 
General international problems. Yes...... ~ | eee 
Secondary education. Yes...... ae 

UG. BOO cies a SS a Sota . 

Literature. Yes...... § Waseca 

Composition. Yes...... a ee 

Principles of education. Yes...... Rs « ida on 
Economics. Yes...... . er 

International history. Yes...... ~~ Seen 
Elementary international law. Yes...... -_ Serre 


PHOUVODS MRSS me ae op 
QE ELOE LO LLL fl mm lm ft Om fm fm, fm 
ee a a a a a ee ee ee 
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t. ( ) Geography. Yes...... es err 

a. € > Be Bee. c ds i 

v. ( ) Play and games. Yes...... rere 

w. ( ) Home economics. Yes...... a ree 

x. ( ) International languages. Yes...... Serer 


Here list additional subjects that you feel should be ranked or that 
are in revised form being used in your institution to make the world 
friendship idea a conscious objective. 


2. ( ) A specially designed course based on some such book as The 


Racial Basis of Civilization by Hankins. Yes...... i ree 

3. (  ) Cosmopolitan clubs. Yes...... i MR Cie oe 

4. ( ) Bureau of international correspondence in connection with the 
teaching of modern languages. Yes...... ‘eee 

5. ( ) Exchange of lecturers between countries. Yes...... pM aciimes 
6. ( .) Travel by members of the teaching staff. Yes...... yee ee 


7. ( ) Attendance of students and faculty members at Institutes of 
Politics. Yes...... ty ee Oe 


8. (  ) Interchange of students and teachers. Yes...... a eee 
9. ( ) Travel by student teachers in foreign countries. Yes 


10. ( ) Additional scholarships similar to the Rhodes or Guggenheim 
ae oe 5 occu 


11. ( ) International debating and local debating on international 
problems. Yes...... ee 


12. ( ) Pageants, drama, etc., interpreting the life and character of 
peoples of other countries. Yes...... Pe Wer 


13. ( ) Making the teacher thoroughly familiar with instructional ma- 
terials available for teaching international understanding. Yes 


14. ( ) A psychological or analytical study of play to show that the 
same games are and have been played all over the world for centuries. 


15. ( ) A study of superstitions to show their fallacies and their 
similarities among many types and degrees of people. Yes...... » no 


16. ( ) Discussion groups where consideration of international ques- 


tions is possible. Yes...... i ee > . 
17. ( ) The reading of such books as Van Loon’s Story of Mankind, 
or Breasted and Robinson’s The Human Adventure. Yes...... rs are 


18. ( ) A Foundation for the Advancement of the Social Sciences, 
which includes opportunities for conferences, and more particularly, for 
contact with leaders from various nations. Yes...... g Esp aac a2 


19. ( ) Translated copies of foreign newspapers which would enable 
students to keep up with current events as interpreted by people of 
other countries. Yes...... pe na tee 


20. ( ) A specially designed methods course dealing with the problem 


as it is to be handled in the public schools. Yes...... / aa 

21. ( ) Short talks by the head of the school on current developments 
along the lines of international understandings. Yes...... Py ree 
22. ( ) An international museum. Yes...... iw senes 
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23. ( ) Programs of music and poetry wherein the work of various 
nations is portrayed. Yes...... ay 


24. ( ) Delegates to educational association meetings in other coun- 
tries. Yes...... cd as ween 


25. ( ) Model Assembly of League of Nations. Yes...... . 
26. ( Goodwill Day programs. Yes...... ee 

27. ( ) An international library. Yes...... oils wun Xe 

28. ( ) Traveling Universities. Yes...... ee 

29. ( ) Observance of foreign holidays. Yes...... eer 


Please list below additional methods or devices that you consider 
important in preparing teachers for the work of developing in children 
world-wide friendship and understanding. Should you have available 
courses of study, programs, or other materials bearing on the whole 
problem of education for world citizenship we should appreciate receiv- 
ing copies of such materials as you are willing to send us. 


H. L. SMITH, 
Director of the Bureau 
of Cooperative Research, 
School of Education, 
Indiana University 








Education for World Friendship and 
Understanding 


A Study by the Bureau of Coéperative Research, In- 
diana University, School of Education, Bloomington, 
Indiana, at the Request of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 


Form B August, 1928 
The material on this and the following pages has been prepared 
with a view to determining the principles which should govern the offer- 
ing, in the public schools, of instruction in world friendship and under- 
standing, and with a view to outlining the particular methods and 
devices to be employed in this work. Judgments of teachers, school 
administrators, and others regarding the acceptability of the theses or 
principles listed below, and regarding the relative effectiveness of the 
methods and devices outlined, should provide a basis for the develop- 
ment of more effective programs for world friendship and understand- 
ing than have heretofore been possible. Your assistance in forwarding 
this work is solicited. 
DP ee ee ee COE TCT 
In Division I below are listed theses or principles governing the 
organization and methods of instruction to be employed in training 
pupils in world friendship and understanding. These theses are stated 
in alternate forms. Check them by placing an “X” within the appro- 
priate parentheses before the one form of the two in each of these 
groups that you feel is acceptable. If neither seems acceptable, please 


rewrite in the space left for that purpose the thesis as you feel it should 
be stated. 


DIVISION I 


Theses Governing the Organization and Methods of In- 
struction to be Employed in Training Pupils in World 
Friendship and Understanding 


GROUP I. 


1. ( ) Provision should be made in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for a distinct program or curriculum dealing with world 
friendship and world understanding similar to the special provision now 
being made in many schools to care for character education. 


2. ( ) The work of developing in children the proper attitudes of 
mind regarding other peoples can better be cared for if such special 
courses are omitted and the desirable material is presented as a part 
of the work in geography, history, English, foreign language, music, 
art, etc. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 1 or 2 is as follows: 


GROUP II. 


3. (__) Whatever the particular organization provided, the instruction 
should be so planned as to insure a continuous and pointed emphasis 
as to its specific purpose, that of promoting international-mindedness 
among individuals and permanent peace among nations. 
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4. ( ) Rather should the child be given the truth concerning other 
peoples and other nations and be permitted to formulate his own attit- 
tudes of mind without the type of emphasis suggested in Thesis 3 
above. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 3 or 4 is as follows: 


GROUP III. 


5. ( ) The material used should for the most part be concrete and 
distinctly objective. 


6. ( ) Success will be better insured if the work is presented in the 
form of principles developed by the teachers and presented as such to 
the children. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 5 or 6 is as follows: 


GROUP IV. 


7. ( ) For this work of developing in school children world under- 
standing and world friendship, we shall need new materials and devices. 


8. ( ) New materials and devices are unnecessary if we will revise 
those now in use in such a way as to include in them only the truth 
about peoples of other nations. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 7 or 8 is as follows: 


GROUP V. 


9. ( ) For effective work a textbook should be provided which will 
bring together the information to be given to the child. 


10. ( ) A textbook cannot be used as satisfactorily as magazines 
and other current materials since it is a prime necessity that the work 
keep pace with economic, political, and social progress. 


A more acceptable thesis than either 9 or 10 is as follows: 


Here list additional theses that you think might properly apply to 
the problems of organization and methods of instruction in training for 
world friendship and understanding. 


In Division II below will be found a series of methods or devices 
that have been employed in the public schools in training children in 
world friendship and understanding. Will you please indicate your 
opinion as to the relative effectiveness of these items in the training of 
children and the extent to which they have already been employed in 
your school. Make your indications as follows: 


First: In the parentheses before each item indicate the comparative 
rank you think each item should have on the basis of its importance as 
a training device. Indicate by the use of the figure “1” a ranking of 
major importance, by the use of the figure “2” a ranking of secondary 
importance, and by the use of the figure “3” a ranking of little or no 
significance. Use only the figures 1, 2, and 3. 


Second: Indicate by checking “yes” or “no” after each item whether 
the method or particular device is already in use in your institution. 
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DIVISION II 


Methods and Devices Employed in the Public Schools in Training 
Children in World Friendship and Understanding 


1. Regular courses in the following subjects revised in such a manner 
as to make the world friendship idea a conscious objective. 


a. ¢€ )} Bisiees.  Yos:..... “Seep 

b. ( ) Geography. Yes...... lap 

e. ( ) -Eaterature. You...... EN 6p ab 

a. ¢ ) ieee Bees... AE ey 

oe (> 2 Bees... a A 

f. ( ) Foreign language. Yes...... 5 ar ta 

g- ( ) Physical education. Yes...... RAC Ro 

h. ( ) Arithmetic. Yes...... eS aaa 

i ¢. > “Bee BOG... ¢ BOS Sees 

x €  }. Gee Desi pier es 

k. ( ) Domestic science. Yes...... Mi vite a ' 
l. ( ) Physiology and hygiene. Yes...... » Mi eens 
m.( ) Phystes. Yes. ..... Sees 

n. ( ) Chemistry. Yes...... = ee 


Here list additional subjects that you feel should be ranked or that 
are in revised form being used in your institution to make the world 
friendship idea a conscious objective. 


2. ( ) Correspondence between the children of your school and chil- 
dren of similar grades in foreign countries. Yes...... re eer eee 


3. ( ) Exchange of scrap books. These books are made by the chil- 
dren to illustrate their life and customs, and to give an idea of their 
cities, industries, etc. Yes...... SG esac 


. ( ) Exchange of Christmas boxes (Non-charity point of view). 
| Viiaga a , no 


5. ( ) Contributions of money and clothing to the needy of other 
countries (Charity point of view). Yes...... Re 


6. ( ) Regular exchange with school children of other countries of 
such gifts as will throw light on the industries and customs of different 
peoples. Yes...... y MB es 


7. ( ) Visual education methods (selected films, slides, posters, pic- 
tures, magazines, etc.) employed to make children acquainted with the 
home life, surroundings, and desires of children of foreign countries. 
| RS ~ ee: 


8. ( ) A special study of ancestries with a view to suggesting the 
close relationships among peoples of different nations. Yes 


9. ( ) The intelligent use of current news with a view to indicating 
the trend of social and economic affairs throughout the world. Yes 


10. ( ) A continuous emphasis on the interdépendence of peoples. 
_" ee week 


11. ( ) Pageants, programs, and dramatics, employed to interpret the 
lives and customs of other peoples. Yes...... , no 


12. ( ) A study of the music and songs of other peoples. Yes...:.. , 


13. ( ) A study of the flags of all nations. Yes...... , no 
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14. ( ) Games studied and played with a view to showing that play 


is fundamentally the same the world over. Yes...... g aeaere 
15. ( ) A special study of the common fallacies and superstitions re- 
garding other peoples. Yes...... 5 Ee meas 


16. ( ) Some effort at carrying the work of the school into the home 
with the idea of reducing the effect of prejudices acquired there. 
, ees eee 


17. ( ) A special effort in language and grammar teaching to show 


the inter-relations of the various tongues. Yes...... — eee 

18. ( ) Study of the nature and work of organizations for promot- 
ing peace and fellowship. Yes...... - oe. cae 

19. ( ) Appropriate observation of Good Will Day. /Yes...... - 
Wh as oe 


20. ( ) A study of the holidays and holiday customs of other peo- 
ee i See 


21. ( ) Exchange visits of children of different countries. Yes...... . 


22. ( ) Accurate translations of such newspapers and other publica- 
tions as will give the pupil a true picture of progress among other peo- 
i Bes dee as gis «eens 


23. ( ) A special study of the peace-time heroes and heroines of 
other countries. Yes...... , no 


see eee 


24. ( ) A study of the leading figures in the contemporary political 
world. Yes...... a aarstala ‘ 


25. ( ) Sparing and selective use of returned missionaries and travel- 
| PRs ext 


26. ( ) A special study of the contributions of other peoples to the 
literature of the world. Yes...... » no 


27. ( ) A special study of the contributions of other peoples to the 
art of the world. Yes...... , no 


28. ( ) Exchange of teachers between countries. Yes...... , no 


30. ( ) An international commencement program in which the con- 
tributions of other countries to the development of the United States 
is emphasized. Yes...... , no 


31. ( ) High School Students International Club. Yes...... St dae 
382. ( ) <A school World Friendship League. Yes...... ~ ee 


Please list below additional methods or devices that you consider 
important in the training of children in world friendship and under- 
standing. Should you have available courses of study, programs, or 
other materials bearing on the whole problem of education for world 
citizenship we should appreciate receiving copies of such materials as 
you are willing to send us. 

H. L. SMITH, 


Director of the Bureau 

of Coéperative Research, 
School of Education, 
Indiana University 











Education for World Friendship and 
Understanding 


A Study by the Bureau of Codperative Research, In- 
diana University School of Education, Bloomington, 
Indiana, at the Request of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 


Form C ; December, 1928 

The material on the following pages has been prepared with a view 
to determining attitudes toward the general problem of developing, 
through the schools of the nations, world friendship and understanding. 

The information obtainable from a large number of these lists 
should, when brought together, furnish a basis for more intelligent 
action on the part of the schools in the promotion of world under- 
standing than has heretofore been possible. Your assistance in for- 
warding this study is solicited. Your signature on the following blank 
line will be appreciated, though we should be happy to have you fill out 
the questionnaire without signing if you prefer to do so. 


ING bios koe ankee mbar ands'e Ki wawas sks <r erke cascade ce sae be 

Below you will find a list of theses or principles pertaining to the 
provision in teacher training institutions of courses designed to prepare 
teachers for the task of developing in school children world-wide friend- 
ship and understanding. 

Will you please indicate your opinion of each thesis or principle by 
checking it as acceptable, not acceptable, or as one on which you do 
not care to commit yourself. If a thesis, not acceptable as stated, can 
be made acceptable by a slight change, will you kindly rewrite it in its 
changed form in the space left for that purpose. 

If a thesis meets your approval but at the same time you feel that 
it suggests a visionary and impractical problem please check it as ac- 
ceptable, but add such comment as will clearly express your attitude 
regarding it. We are not asking you to subscribe to any particular 
doctrine of internationalism, but are wanting you to indicate as clearly 
as is possible your attitude regarding each thesis as set forth regard- 
less of whether your personal attitude is favorable or unfavorable. 


General Theses 


1. An important task before the world today is the creation of a new 
state of mind which will transcend national boundaries. Acceptable...... . 
not acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 1 would be acceptable 
if worded as follows: 


2. Double loyalty, that is, loyalty at the same time to both the nation 
and to mankind as a whole, should not be a more difficult concept to 
grasp and hold than is the concept of loyalty to both city and nation or 
the concept of loyalty to both family and city. Acceptable...... , not 
acceptable...... » ho comment....... Thesis 2 would be acceptable if 
worded as follows: 


8. It is possible to develop, in the individual, world understanding and 
international-mindedness without loss of national interest and loyalty. 
Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... ,» no comment....... Thesis 3 
would be acceptable if worded as follows: 
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4. Such world understanding and international-mindedness on the part 
of individuals is an objective worthy the best efforts of any or all insti- 
tutions of modern society. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no 
comment....... Thesis 4 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


5. This same world-mindedness is largely intellectual and must be based 
upon knowledge rather than upon sentimentality. Acceptable...... , not 


acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 5 would be acceptable if 
worded as follows: 


6. To be effective in the promotion of peace among nations this knowl- 
edge must be translated into new modes of conduct on the part of the 


individuals composing these nations. Acceptable...... , not acceptable 
ee ata , no comment....... Thesis 6 would be acceptable if worded as 
follows: 


7. It follows that treaties, agreements, and organizations for the pro- 
motion of peace can succeed only when formulated or established on a 
basis of thorough and sympathetic understanding among the peoples 
represented. Acceptable......, not acceptable...... ,no comment....... 
Thesis 7 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


8. Internationalism, properly interpreted, implies an extended concep- 
tion of citizenship rather than a super-government with its consequent 
minimizing of national importance. Acceptable...... , not acceptable 


Pee , no comment....... Thesis 8 would be acceptable if worded as 
follows: 


9. It follows from the above that there is no real conflict between the 
idea of genuine national patriotism and that of internationalism. Ac- 
ceptable...... , not acceptable...... ,»no comment....... Thesis 9 would 
be acceptable if worded as follows: 


10. Racial and national prejudices probably have their origin deep 
down in the early life of the individual, and can, therefore, be avoided 
or eradicated by a program of guidance which begins early and con- 
tinues throughout the formative period of the individual. Acceptable 
ee Sa , not acceptable......, no comment....... Thesis 10 would be 
acceptable if worded as follows: 


11. An understanding of the religions of the peoples of the earth will 
in a large measure overcome the obstacle of religious denominationalism. 
Acceptable...... , not acceptable......, no comment....... Thesis 11 
would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


12. Education as provided by the schools and their many codperating 
agencies may be a slow process by which to produce changes in civiliza- 
tion, but it is the only sure and permanent one. Acceptable...... , not 
acceptable. ..... ,» no comment....... Thesis 12 would be acceptable if 
worded as follows: 


13. It is possible for the schools of the nations, with the assistance of 
other service agencies, to produce a friendly world if they will to do 
so. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... ,» no comment....... Thesis 
13 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


14. If children are to receive such instruction as will make them a part 
of a generation possessed of an international conscience and an inter- 
national morality, they must be guided by teachers as ably trained in 
the command of these concepts as the best efforts of our teacher train- 
ing institutions can produce. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no 
comment....... Thesis 14 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 
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15. If we accept the above theses we assign to teacher training insti- 
tutions the task of developing courses and methods of instruction which 
will enable prospective teachers to meet properly the demands made of 
them in the training of children in international understanding. Ac- 
ceptable...... , not acceptable...... » no comment....... Thesis 15 
would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


16. On the basis of world understanding developed through the schools, 
we can create a machinery which in time of crisis will mobilize the 
world’s opinion for peace. Acceptable...... , not acceptable...... , no 
comment....... Thesis 16 would be acceptable if worded as follows: 


On the following page list additional theses or principles that you 
think could well be included along with the foregoing ones. 


H. L. SMITH, 
Director of the Bureau 
of Codperative Research, 
School of Education, 
Indiana University. 
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